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THIS REPORT IS AN EVALUATION OF A PROGRAM WHICH PAIRED 
STUDENTS FROM TWO "SLOW" SECOND-GRADE CLASSES IN A HARLEM 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL WITH STUDENTS IN TWO HIGH ACHIEVEMENT 
FIFTH-GRADE CLASSES. THESE PUPILS LUNCHED TOGETHER WEEKLY AND 
PLAYED TOGETHER AFTERWARD. ONCE A WEEK THEY MET FOR DIRECTED 
CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES. ALSO THEY WENT ON SCHOOL TRIPS 
TOGETHER, ATTENDED ONE ANOTHER'S SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES, AND V^/ERE 
ENCOURAGED TO EXCHANGE GREETING CARDS AND OTHER TOKENS OF 
friendship, it was HYPOTHESIZED THAT THE SECOND-GRADERS, 
HAVING THEIR NEED TO IDENTIFY WITH A SUCCESSFUL MODEL 
FULFILLED, WOULD SHOW AN INCREASE IN MOTIVATION, ACHIEVEMENT, 
PERSONAL AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT, AND POSITIVE SCHOOL BEHAVIOR 
AND RELATED ATTITUDES. EVALUATION PROCEEDED ON THE BASIS OF 
TEACHERS' RATINGS, INDIVIDUAL INTERVIEWS, SCHOOL ATTENDANCE, 
AND STANDARDIZED TESTS. TWO CONTROL GROUPS WERE ESTABLISHED 
FROM THE SECOND- AND FIFTH-GRADE CLASSES. THE RESULTS OF THE 
STUDY SHOi>fED THAT THE SECOND-GRADERS IMPROVED IN SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE AND READING ACHIEVEMENT. HOWEVER, DATA RELEVANT TO 
SOCIAL AND PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT WERE NOT CONSISTENTLY 
SUPPORTIVE. MOREOVER, ALTHOUGH THE JUNE 1966 TEACHERS' 

RATINGS AND THE INDIVIDUAL INTERVIEWS INDICATED THAT THE 
PUPILS HAD GENERALLY IMPROVED SINCE SEPTEMBER, THE JANUARY 
1967 TEACHERS' RATINGS OF THE PUPILS (THEN IN THIRD GRADE) 
WERE NEGATIVE, ESPECIALLY IN RELATION TO PEER GROUP AND 
CLASSROOM PARTICIPATION. POSSIBLY THE SOMEWHAT TUTORIAL 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE OLDER AND YOUNGER CHILDREN INHIBITED 
THE YOUNGER CHILDREN'S ABILITY TO PARTICIPATE IN PEER-GROUPS 
SITUATIONS. FURTHER CONTROLLED TESTING IN THIS AREA IS 
NEEDED. APPENDIXES INCLUDE A RESEARCH PAPER V/HICH DISCUSSES 
THE PROGRAM IN TERMS OF THE PARTICIPATING FIFTH-GRADERS, AND 
OTHER RELEVANT DATA. (LB) 
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INTRCDUCTION 

This is the final report of Project No. G-8091 entitled “Effective 
Interaction Between Older and Younger Pupils in an Elementary School 
*Peace Corps* Project,** funded from March 1, 1966 through Januaiy 31, 1967. 
This report will present an overall description of the program, its history, 
a detailed account of the activities and procedures it included, results 
obtained and discussion of results. 

Overall Description of the Project 

The Peace Corps project is a formal evaluation of a program in exist- 
ence since September 1962 at Public School 129 in the West Harlem section 
of Upper Manhattan -*n New York City. 

The Prograr. was conceived by the Principal of the school, Mrs, Martha 
Froelxch, and was based primarily upon her long-term observations of ele- 
mentary school children and some of the dynamics of the interrelationships 
between the younger and older pupils in the school. The basic concept is 
simple— to provide early elementary school children with a relevant "success** 
model by pairing children in the two "slowest** second grade classes with 
individual members of the two most highly achieving classes of the fifth 
grade. 

If Martin Deutsch and Kenneth Clark are correct, one of the persistent 
problems of underachieving children from disadvantaged areas is associated 
with low self-image, low motivation for academic success, and a feeling of 
alienation from the school and the "middle- class** achievement values it 
embodies. The thinking behind the Peace Corps was that in a close one-to- 
one friendship with afi older child who ^ achieving and identifying with 

This project is familiarly known as the *’Peace Corps" and in this 
report it will be referred to by this title. 
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achievement values, a younger child might not only gain more self-esteem, 
but also might identify with his older buddy* s values. The culture in 
which these children have been raised is a peer-oriented culture which 
places stress on having friends as a source of self-esteem and is also one 
in which older brothers and sisters frequently function as parent substi- 
tutes and ego ideals. 

The second grade was chosen as the focus for the Peace Corps because 
it was believed that this was the time in a child *s school career that aca- 
demic and other associated problems emerge and becom.e identifiable. It is 
also at this time that standard achievement tests are given and the rela- 
tive standing of the individuals is established. It was also felt that a 
low achieving second grader was young enough so that he could be worked with 
for a span of several years and, hopefully, helped to achieve greater moti- 
vation for school success before embarking on the specialization and inten- 
sification that takes place in Junior and Senior High School, The fifth 
grade was chosen for participation in the Program because it was 

the oldest group in the school which could continue in the Program for two 
consecutive years. 

The Program itself consisted of pairing second graders with fifth 
graders and having them meet twice a week for lunch and another hour for an 
activity period. During these meetings there was both free and directed 
play, art work, and limited and spontaneous tutoring by the older child. 
There was also informal contact between the two members of the pairs, ex- 
change of greeting cards, and invitations to each others * performances in 
the auditorium. The actual activities in which the children engaged were 
planned by Mrs, Peggy Schwarz, the liaison of The City College School of 
Education to P.S. 129> and staff members of the School of Education’s 

o 
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Office of Research and Evaluation Services. The activities were guided 
and supervised by Mrs. Schwarz and the classrooiti teachers of the children 
and, from March through May, by a person employed specifically for this 
purpose, Mrs. Joyce Kagan, a former elementary school teacher. The evalua- 
tion of the Program was made through data obtained by staff members of the 
ORES in the areas of achievement, behavior, personal and social adjustment, 
attitude toward school, and motivation for achievement. Comparison data 
from non-Peace Corps control groups were also obtained. 

Informal evaluations of the Program during the years from 1962 to 196^ 
by the teachers and other personnel at P.S. 129, as well as the City College 
staff m ,ibers, encouraged the continuation of the Project each new academic 
year. One of the strongest reasons for continuing the Program from 1962 to 
1965 was the extremely favorable reactions of the children themselves* In- 
formally, both the younger and older members said that Peace Corps was a 
good thing and had helped them. 

The Collegers decision to participate in seeking funds for a formal 
and objective evaluation of the Project was its interest in research into 
the factors involved in the development of educational handicaps among dis- 
advantaged children and into the dynamics of the interrelations between 
younger and older preadolescent children. Neither of these areas has re- 
ceived sufficient attention in the research literature of education and/or 
P®ycholo©r. In addition, it was felt the Program, if successful, had genu- 
ine potential as a realistic way to prevent large numbers of children from 
falling into the ranks of the educationally handicapped. It was felt to be 
realistic since implementing it widely would require no large financial 
outlay and no masses of specially trained professional personnel. 

^This office will hereafter be referred to as the ORES,. 
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Furthermore, the Program was building upon the strengths of the children 
themselves, which we believe is, at present, a largely unused asset. In ad- 
dition to desiring to increase understanding of the factors involved in the 
development of and the solution of the educational problems of disadvantaged 
children, we expected the formal evaluation to generate new hypotheses for 
study in this increasingly important and timely area of research. Hopefully 
it i>jill serve to stimulate further research into the important components 

of school success and the development of si’^ilar programs on a larger scale 
in this and other urban schools. 



THE PEACE CORPS PROGRAM 






The Peace Corps Program must be seen in two phases^ prior to 1965-66 
when the formal evaluation began, and since that point. 

The Peace Corps Prior to 1965"66 

In 1962 Mrs*, Martha Froelich, the Principal of P^iS. 129^^ conceived the 
idea for the Peace Corps Program. The details of the Program were developed 
in conjunction with Mr. Seymour Fliegel, a sixth grade teacher in the school. 
Mrs. Froelich *s idea was to pM.r a younger child, who was beginning to experi- 
ence academic failure and seemed to lack motivation for school success, with 
an older and better*i»achieving youngster. This concept was based on the 
Principalis observation that younger children do look up to older children, 
often identify with them and their values, and derive self-esteem from any 
association or friendship with an older and more successful child. She had 
observed that having a friend seemed to be extremely important to many 
children from disadvantaged neighborhoods, perhaps because of the incidence 
of family disorganissation in low socio-economic groups. She also observed 
that olaer children served as models of behavior, values, and attitudes for 
younger ones, perhaps because children from these areas are often cared for 
by older brothers and sisters who act as parent substitutes. 

On the basis of these observations, in the Fall of 1962, Mrs. Froelich 
decided to try to help three second graders who were having particular dif- 
ficulty with their work by providing each with a buddy in the sixth grade 
Intellectually Gifted Class (I. G* C.). There was little structure to the 
Program, and the children met informally for lunch and outdoor playground 

^P.S. 129, as part of the Campus School Program instituted by the Board 
of Education to foster close cooperation between Colleges or Universities and 
public schools near their campuses, is affiliated with The City College. 
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activities a few times a week. The reactions of the six children involved 
were very favorable and it was the opinion of Mrs. Froelich and the teachers 
X, concerned that it had been helpfijl to both sets of children. 

Because of this initially favorable response, it was decided the fol- 
lowing year to expand the Program, but to use members of the fifth grade 
I. C. class so that the Program could continue for two years with the re- 
lationships kept intact. These fifth graders were thus individually paired 
with members of the ’’slowest** (on the basis of reading scores and teachers* 
judgments) second grade class. 

During 1963-*1961t the children met about three times a week for lunch 
and also attended each others* dramatic performances. The structure of the 
Program was informal, although there was some direction and supervision of 
the activities and relationships of the children. Mrs. Peggy Schwarz,^ 
i'fr. Seymour Pliegel, and the classroom teachers themselves had lunch with 
the Peace Corps classes from time to time and thereby informally observed 
them. They also talked to the children individually and in groups from time 
to time to maintain a high level of interest in the Program and periodically 
suggested activities to the children, such as sending each other greeting 
cards and attending performances together in the auditorium. 

The older children kept logs about their Peace Corps activities and 
also wrote evaluations of the Program at the end of the year. The second 
graders were verbally questioned about their reactions to the Program and 
their responses were tape-recorded by Mrs. Schwarz. The children *s reac- 
tions to Peace Corps were highly favorable. The younger ones wanted to 
Continue in the Program and said that their older friends had helped them. 

^Throughout the history of the Peace Corps, including this period of 
formal evaluation, the time devoted by Mrs, Schwarz has been part of the 
College’s contribution to the Project, 
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With perhaps only one or two exceptions, the older children were also enthu- 
siastic, said they had learned something iVom the relationship with the 
younger child, and seemed to grow in responsibility and self-esteem. 

The following year (19614-196^) the same children, now in third and 
sixth grades, remained in the Peace Corps and another group of second graders 
in the "slowest” class were paired with the new fifth grade I. G. C. class. 
The children met about three times a week in the same fashion as the pre- 
vious year. In 196i^-65, although it was generally believed that because of 
internal difficulties the Program did not work as smoothly as it had the 
previous years, the children, in their logs, tapes, and evaluations again 
responded favorably and desired to continue in the Program. 

At this Mrs. Froellch and Mrs. Schwarss felt that an objective 

evaluation of the Program would serve as a vsiuable contribution to the 
field of educational psychology and that, if the results of the evaluation 
were positive, extension of the Program in P,S. 129, and to other schools 
in New York City and in other urban areas would be made possible. All those 
xfho observed the Program and were coquainted with its workings had expressed 
their belief that it was a rich opportunity to help the educationally handi- 
capped child and at the same time to study in depth the factors involved in 
academic failure and possible solutions to t!his problem. 

It was also felt that the more formal structure for the Program which 
would be necessitated in an objective evaluation and the close relationship 
between , the school and the City College would motivate the teachers and keep 
their interest and cooperation at a sustained and consistent high level. 
Therefore, during the Summer of 1969 a formal research proposal for the 
Peace Corps Project was drawn up by The City College Office of Research and 

Evaluation Services and submitted on July 30, 1969 to the U.S, Commissioner 
of Education for approval. 
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The Peace Corps 1965«"66 

Although approval o£ funds from the U*S# Office of Education was not ob- 
tained until January I 986 , details of the Program were worked out and the 
program begun in September 196$ i The City College supported these initial 
activities in the hope that the Project would be funded. Children from two 
fifth grade classes and two second grade classes were paired in late Septem- 
ber. One fifth grade class consisted of intellectually gifted children and 
the other of children of ’’average" intelligence. These fifth graders were 
paired with childroi in the two slowest second grade classes, A third s^econd 
grade class (Class 2—3) was selected as the control group because it was most 
nearly like the Peace Corps classes in achievement. The three second grade 
classes were considered by school staff, to be relatively comparable,^ A 
third fifth grade class (Class 5-3) was selected for comparison purposes 
because it was similar to the "average" class in the Peace Corps in the hope 

that one of our gi'aduate students might wish to study the fifth graders as 

2 

part of this Project, 

The fact that the I, G, c, program at P,S, 129 is considered an out- 
standing one and attracts children from all over New York Qity provided an 
important variable in this study. It meant that, for the most part^ these 
I. G, C, children came from more advantaged socio-economic backgrounds. 

The second lifth grade class was used in order to try to evaluate the in- 
fluence of this factor, 

•^The Metropolitan Achievement Test administered in the Spring of 1965 
was used as the basis for class placement in 1965-66, The designations here 
of relative class performance were based on observation of test scores by 
school staff and not on tests of statistical significance, 

2 

The data available on fifth graders were made available to, and analyzed 
by Joan Freyberg, staff member of the ORES who is a student in the Masters 
program at City College, Her report, prepared for our course "Seminar in 
Educational Research" is appended to this report. 
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It was decided to pair the children in the fifth grade intellectually- 
gifted class (li Gi C*) Class ^-6, with the ’’slowest” second grade class. 
Class 2-1^ and the ’’average” fifth grade class, Class with Class 2-2 
whose achievement scores had been slightly higher than those of Class 2-l» 

The ac-bual pairing of the children was done by the classroom teachers. 
Mrs-. Ursula Larizza (Class 5-6) and Mrs. Joyce Landau (2-1) met together, as 
did Mrs. Sandra Blum (5-5) and Mrs; Miriam Fox (2-2). After they had some 
opportunity to get to know the children they began the pair3.ngi The most 
important requirement was that the sex of the two members of each pair was 
the same 4 This requirement was met in all but a very few cases. Despite 
the fact that a few older children were given more than one buddy to avoid 
pairing different sexes, it was in fact necessary to have a few mixed pairs 
because of the disparity in the numbers of each sex in the classes involved* 
TnJhile the teachei*s were not fully acquainted with the children at the time 
of the pairing, they did attempt to consider personality factors in making 
the pairings. For example, if a younger child had already been obsei*Ved to 
be rather aggressive, every effort was made to find an older child capable 
of dealing with the aggression without fear and also without the need to 
retaliate. Despite the lack of intimate knowledge of the pupils, the 
teachers apparently did a good job of pairing the children because, with 
very few exceptions, the children have repeatedly expressed their affection 
and liking for their buddy* 

The Peace Co.cps activities per se, got into operation by the end of 
Septemboro Mrs= Froelich, the Principal of the school, Mrs. Schwarz, the 
College cocrdinatcr, and the teachers themselves gave the youngsters a gen-i- 
eral orientation to the Peace Corps. The fifth graders were told they 
would be part of a City College program and that they, like members of the 
United States Peace Corps, would be helping those less fortunate than 
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themselves and that this would in return help them and teach them about life. 
The activities of the United States Peace Corps were discussed at length 
the fifth grade students. 

The members of the I, G. C, class, mainly from more advantaged homes 
than the other pupils of the school, were told they would have the oppor- 
tunity to help children who did not have all the advantages at home that 
they had. They were also told that their second grade buddies were not do- 
ing well in their work and perhaps because they themselves were doing so 
well, they could assist the younger ones in some of their work. They were 
not encouraged to do direct tutoring but rather the friendship aspects of 
the relationship were stressed, as well as the fact that this would be an 
opportunity for the older child to learn about younger children in the event 
he ever considered an occupation that Involved work with children. Class 
5-5 (the non-I. G. C. class) was told the same things, except that the 
socio-economic differences were not mentioned because the children in this 
class were similar to the younger children in this respect. Any child who 
was doubtful about the Program or had any questions was encouraged to dis- 
cuss the situation with Mrs. Schwarz and in fact Mrs. Schwarz did talk over 
problems and help find solutions for the approximately half a dozen children 
who approached her about individual relationships. 

The second grade children were oriented to the Program by telling them 
they would have an older friend in the fifth grade with whom they would have 
lunch and do other activities and that the friend would help them in any 
way he could with school work or any other problems. Thqy were told they 
would have fun together and go on trips. 

From that time on, the pairs of children had lunch together twice a 
week in a separate part of the lunch room (two classes on Monday and 
Thursday and the other two classes on Wednesday and Friday), The children 
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were allowed into the lunchroom before the other children in the school and 
therefore did not have to wait on line for lengthy periods as they would 
have had to do otherwise. During the lunch period they were free to talk 
and exchange sandwiches and, upon occasion, woiJld exchange small gifts or 
greeting cards. Weather permitting, they would go out to the playground to 
play games after lunch. At first, they mingled freely with non-Peace Corps 
groups, but it was felt that this would dilute the effect of the relation- 
ship, since often one of the second graders would see a neighborhood friend 
(not in Peace Corps) and go off with him or her. It was therefore decided 
to escort the children to a separate park and playground away from the 
school. This was continued until conflicts developed with older boys also 
using the playground. Thereafter, outdoor Peace Corps activities were held 
in a section of the yard of P.S. 129 reserved for them. 

Prior to funding of the Project, the lunch and play activities of the 
children were informally supervised by the teachers and Mrs. Schwarz. The 
activity was not directed and the supervision actually consisted of maintain- 
ing order and settling disputes. When the weather was inclement, the chil- 
dren usually went to the auditorium and played learning games (the Dolch 
reading games, for example) or read together. Once the Project was funded, 
a licensed elementary school teacher was added to the Project staff 
(Mrs. Joyce Kagan), as were two of the teachers in P.S. 129, who agreed to 
devote their free time to provide closer supervision of the lunch periods and 
the after-lunch play activities. 

In addition to supervising free activity more closely, Mrs. Kagan and 
the teachers made suggestions to the children for indoor activity, such as 
making drawings of their buddy and, making greeting cards and other artistic 
projects. New learning games were also introduced. They also escorted the 
children on a trip to the Central Park Zoo and the Children's Zoo, following 



which they encouraged the children to write compositions together about 
their reactions to the trip# 

Besides meeting twice a week for lunch, the Peace Corps buddies met fcr 
an additional hour a week, one pair of classes on Monday afternoon and the 
other pair on Thursday afternoon, for directed classroom activities. This 
time was allotted from a regular Physical Education period. During this 
hour, the children sometimes played learning games, sometimes read together, 
made puppets, costumes, piggy banks, and other crafts activities, as well as 
making greeting cards for each other and for members of their family, making 
’’free" drawings or drawings of themselves, their family, or their buddies, 
and writing compositions together, some of them in regard to their feelings 
and reactions to Peace Corps# 

The Peace Corps buddies also were invited to attend each others’ 
assembly programs and performances and also, under the direction of a volun- 
teer dramatics teacher (not on the staff of P.S. 129), gave a joint dramatic 
production for which the buddies made costumes and rehearsed together# The 
second graders performed as members of a chorus in the production and sang 
a number of well-rehearsed songs# 

Some of the buddies also saw each other at home and there was occasional 
informal contact about the school premises by the new friends. There seemed 
to be the feeling that "somewhere here in this school is someone who is my 
friend" and, as one child volunteered to one of the staff members, "Now I 
don’t feel like just nobody on the street." Christmas, Easter, and birthday 
cards were exchanged between the buddies and frequently drawings and other 
artistic productions were made for one another.. Sometimes gifts and small 

favors were brought from home for the buddy and parts of lunches were often 
shared# 

The teachers of the Peace Corps classes made attempts to weave the 
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Peace Corps activities and ideas into the mainstream of the class work, 
English compositions and other appropriate areas were related to Peace Corps# 
An example of this was a year-end pro.iect undertaken by Mrs. Larizzo's 
class (5-6) at her suggestion. The students composed stories specifically 
intended for their Peace Corps friends and they designed imaginative and 
colorful covers for the stories and then presented them to the younger ^ 
buddies • 

One additional activity of the year involved only the fifth graders# 
They were taken (Classes 5-6 a nd 5-5) on a tour to City College and through 
Cohen Library and were invited to see a film on children's books. This ac- 
tivity contributed strongly to a feeling on the nart of the fifth grade 
Peace Corps children that they were an important part of City College# 

Procedure 

Hypotheses 

Because some of the data from the evaluational instruments used in the 
Project did not yield data considered suitable for analysis and because 
additional instruments not ori:^nally contemplated were prepared and used, 
the hypotheses of the study, while remaining essentially the same as those 
stated in the initial Proposal, had to be revised. The actual hypotheses 
tested weret 

1# Peace Corps children will exhibit better personal adjustment than 
non-Peace Corps children as measured by relevant aspects of data obtained 
from: 

(a) the California Test of Personality, 

(b) teachers’ ratings of specific behavioral traits, 

(c) children’s responses in individual interviews, 

(d) judgments of the interviewers# 

o 
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2* Peace Corps children will exhibit greater social adjustment than non- 
Peace Corps children as measured by relevant aspects of data obtained from; 

(a) the California Test of Personality, 

(b) teachers* ratings of specific behavioral traits, 

(c) children *s responses in individual interviews, 

(d) judgments of the interviewers. 

3* Peace Corps children will have a more favorable attitude toward 
school as indicated by relevant aspects of data obtained from: 

(a) school attendance, 

(b) teachers * ratings of specific behavioral traits, 

(c) children *s responses in individual interviews, 

(d) judgments of the interviewers. 

k» Peace Corps children will exhibit higher academic achievement than 
non-Peace Corps children as measured by: 

(a) the Metropolitan Achievement Test in Reading, 

(b) the New York Growth in Reading Testrj 

(c) New York State Pupil Evaluation Test (arithmetic subtest), 

(d) teachers* ratings of achievement. 

Sample 

The final sample for this Project consisted of fifty-nine second grade 
children attending a public elementary school in a lower socio-economic and 
predominantly Negro and Puerto Rican area of Manhattan, The subiects were 
in the three "slowest" classes of the second grade, eight boys and eight 
girls in Class 2-1, thirteen boys and nine girls in Class 2-2, and fourteen 
bo37s and seven girls in Class 2-3. The children in two of the classes, 

2-1 and 2-2, were paired with buddies in two achieving fifth grade classes 
and participated with them in the school’s Peace Corps program consistently 



from September 1965 to June 1966. The children in the third class, 2-3, 
did not so participate and served as the control group. An additional 
thirty children (eighteen in Class 2-1, four in Class 2-2, and eight in 
Class 2-3) were eliminated from the final sample because they were not in 
one class for the full academic year because of school or class transfer. 
Dei^nlti^ 

In the Results and Discussion sections of this report Peace Corps 
Class 2-1 will be referred to as PC-1, Peace Corps Class 2-2 as PC-2, and 
Class 2-3, the control, as NPC (Non-Peace Corps). 

In Table 1 of this report and in appended Freyberg report, the term 

(JPC) will refer to the younger children in the 
Peace Corps program (Classes 2-1 and 2-2) and Jr^iir^ C^^ (JCG) 

will refer to the children who were in class 2-3 . The term Senior Pe ace 
Corpsn^n (SPC; will refer to the older children from the two fifth grade 
classes who participated in the Peace Corps program, and S enior Con trol 
Groups (SCG) will refer to the older children from Class 5~3 "who served 
as the control group. 

Gua nt itatiye Mjeasures 

Ten specific procedures were utilized in order to assess the effective 
ness of the Peace Corps program in three main areas: 1) achievement. 
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2) personal and social adjustment, and 3) wSchgol behavior and attitudes. 

The instruments used, to whom and by whom given, and the date of administra- 
tion are summarized in Table 1. 

Rather than repeat the material summarized in the Table, at this point 
we shall add only a few additional comments about the evaluation procedures. 
The achievement data for the older children (Senior Peace Corpsmen and 
fifth grade control group), the teacher ratings of these children, and the 
individual interviews with these children were obtained in the event that 
comparisons between fifth grade Peace Corpsmen and the non-Peace Corps 
fifth graders proved to be feasible, even though such comparisons were not 
stated in the Project description. As noted earlier, these comparisons were 
made in the study carried out by a graduate student on the ORES staff, as 
part of a course requirement, and a report of this study is included as 
Appendix A to this report. 

It should also be noted that, while the California Test of Personality 
was administered as the group test it is intended to be, certain measures 
were taken to insure that each child urxlerstood the intent of each question. 
One ORES staff member read each question in the test booklet aloud twice 
(and more if necessary) and explained words the children asked about. 

Three other ORES staff members circulated around the room to determine that 
the children had answered all questions and to further explain any question 
to a child who had hesitated in answering it.^ 

The twenty- five-item self-concept scale listed behavioral characteris- 
tics and for each item the child was asked if the characteristic applied 

1 

The four staff members who participated in this testing procedure 
were Miss Sandra Epps, Mrs. Joan Freyberg, Mr. Norman Shapiro, and Mrs. 
Marietta Shore. 
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to him ’'most of the time,” "some of the time,” or "hardly ever#" The self- 

concept scale was administered during the iixJividual interview of each child 

2 

conducted in the Spring of 1966, The lists of questions asked each child 
by ORES staff members in the tx^o sets of individual interviews are included 
in Appendix C. 

The Thematic Apnerception-type test involved a drawing of two children 
at lunch in a school setting. It was intended that one child be seen as 
older and the drawing would suggest the Peace Corps situation^ One form of 
the draxd.ng depicted boys and the other depicted girls. The children were 
told that this was a picture of two boys (or two girls) in the Peace Corps 
and were asked to make up a story about them. Responses were recorded ver- 
batim by the interviewer. In the opinion of the interviewers and clinical 
consultants the pictures did not elicit a story but only minimal descrip- 
tions from most children. The clinical psychologists who reviewed the re- 
sponses of the children intensively thus concluded that the material was 
too sparse to do any meaningful analysis. These psychologists also advised 
that the figure drawings done by the children, at the suggestion of the 
teachers and Mrs. Kagan, did not lend themselves to meaningful analysis. 
These two sources of data have therefore been eliminated from this report. 



^The scale used was adapted by ORES staff members from a self-concept 
checklist constructed by Prof, Helen Davidson and Mrs, Judith Greenberg, 
in conjunction with Office of Education Project No, 280^, A copy of the 
scale is included in Appendix C, 

2 

The individual interviews were begun in the Spring of 1966 by Mrs, 
Joyce Kagan, After Mrs, Kagan resigned her position, the interviewing was 
completed by three ORES staff members. Miss Sandra Epps, Mrs. Joan Ereyberg, 
and Mrs, Marietta Shore, each of whom interviewed children in each of the 
classes, so that any effect of personality characteristics of the inter- 
viewers should have been randomly distributed through the Peace Corps and 
non-Peace Corps classes. 

■"^The drawings were specially created for this Project by Mrs, Marietta 
Shore, of the ORES staff. 



In the first Teacher Rating Scale, each teacher rated each child on a 
five-point scale on ten characteristics and also judged, for each trait, 
whether each child had improved, stayed the same, or worsened in that trait 
since the previous September. This was done to obtain some measure of 
change, since no teacher rating data were available at the beginning of the 
Project* 

Observational Data 

To obtain further insight into the attitudes of the children themselves 
toward Peace Corps, the fifth graders were asked to record their reactions 
and feelings about the Propram in logs, compositions, and year-end evalua- 
tions. An attempt was made by the teachers, Mrs. Kagan, and four student 
aides to make notes about the children at lunch and record some of their 
conversations. However, the children became aware of this notetaking and 
became less spontaneous in their comments. While the procedure had to be 
curtailed for this reason, Mrs. Kagan was able to make some most useful 
over-all observations. 

As part of their logs, the fifth graders kept notes on their activities 
and also made comments about the progress of their younger buddy in regard 
to his work, his attitude, or his behavior. Sometimes they even quoted 
their younger buddies on their feelings about Peace Corps. The opinions of 
the fifth graders about the effectiveness of the Program are included in 
their logs and evaluations, in the records of the interviews with them, and 
in informal conversations with teachers and Mrs. Schwarz. 

The second graders were verbally questioned by Mrs, Schwarz about the 
Peace Corps and their responses were tape-recorded by her. The second 
graders also dictated some compositions to their older buddies in some of 
which reactions to the Program were voiced, Mrs. Kagan and the teachers 
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kept observational notes, records of activities, and notes of their reactions 
to what was happening during the lunch and activity periods. Mrs. Froelich, 
the Principal, Mrs. Schwarz, and the Peace Corps teachers gave to one of 
the City College staff members their reactions to and feelings about the 
Program and how they felt it had worked out. 

During the period of September 1966 to January 196? logs were maintained 
by the present sixth graders about their current Peace Corps activities 
with their third grade buddies. Some observational notes were also main- 
tained by Mrs, Schwarz and the teachers from September 1966 to January 1967* 
All of these data are in the observational section of this report. 

Analysis of the Data 

Standardized test score data obtained from the California Test of 
Personality, the Metropolitan Achievement Test and the New York State 
Growth in Reading Test ifere analyzed using a 2 x 3 (sex x class) analysis 
of variance on the difference scores between pre and post tests. When the 
analysis of variance yielded statistically significant results, it was 
followed by the Scheff^ method for post hoc comparison of pairs of means. 
Analysis of variance tests for the California Test of Personality were car- 
ried out separately for each of the two subsections of the test: Personal 

and Social Adjustment, The New York State Pupil Evaluation Test in Arith- 
metic administered in the Fall of 1966 while the children were in the third 
grade, was analyzed using a 2 x 3 (sex x class) analysis of variance of ac- 
tual scores, since no pre-test data were available. 

From two individual interviews with each child and from two different 
teacher rating questionnaires, responses on 6l items were obtained which 
could be grouped into three categories: 1) Poor or Negative, 
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2) Moderate or fair, and 3) Good or Positive.^ These sets of instruments 
were administered in June of 1966 (at the end of the second grade) and in 
January of 196? (midway in the third grade) and so constitute "Post- Post” 
data on the second grade experience in the Peace Corps. No pre-test data 
from teacher ratings or from individual interviews were obtained. 

Since there was an unequal number of males and females in tx\ro of the 
three classes, and since preliminary analysis indicated females were rated 
more positively by teachers and interviewers on several items, percentages 
were obtained separately for males and females on each item for each class* 
The percentages of responses in each of the three categories (poor-fair- 
good) were then averaged to obtain an over-all percentage for the class, 
thus giving equal weight to males and females. 

Sign tests were then performed to test for differences between Peace 
Corps and control classes. The data for the sign tests, for each of the 6l 
items were developed as follows! if both Peace Corps classes had a greater 
percentage of responses in the "good" or "positive" category than the con- 
trol class a + was assigned; if only one Peace Corps class had a higher per- 
centage of responses in the "positive" category a 0 was assigned; and if the 
control class had a higher percentage of responses in the "positive" cate- 
gory than both of the Peace Corps classes a - was assigned. 

The teacher ratings and the individual interviews were intended to tap 
a multiplicity of behavioral and attitudinal factors and so the data were 
not analyzed in terms of scores obtained on a single instrument. Instead, 
items T«jere grouped together in terms of their theoretical or conceptual 
similarity. It was thought that this procedure would best serve to present 

^This trichotomous grouping was not characteristic of the original 
ratings on all of the instruments. The June 1966 teacher rating scale and 
the January Interviewer rating sheet had a 5-point scale, and the January 
teacher rating a 7-point scale, ranging from poor to good. 
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a more integrative and comprehensive picture of various aspects of behavior 
which the Peace Corps was hypothesijsed to effect. By piecing together 
various items from various instruments, a clearer overview of what effects 
the Peace Corps had would be obtained then by cutting across hypotheses to 
discuss specific instruments. 

This procedure, though not post hoc since the categories and groupings 
of items were formed prior to analysis of the data, does have certain limi- 
tations. When the data are organized and analyzed by categories both the 
source of the data and the date that a particular item was gTven does not 
enter into the analysis. Essentially equal weight is assigned to data ob- 
tained firom content analysis of children *s responses, interviewer *s judg- 
ment and teacher ratings. In addition, no distinction is made between the 
items that were given in June of 1966 and those which were given while the 
child was in the third grade in January 1966, Particular care will be 
taken to point out any such differences or discrepancies between the source 
of the response and the date of the response, especially where it is felt 
that this might be an important source of bias. 

In these sign tests analyses, 6l items were used and the source and 
date that these data were obtained is indicated in Figure 1 below. 

Figure 1 

Number and Per Cent of Total Items from 
Each Source and Date Administered 
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For each hypothesis, a sign test was performed on all of the items 
relevant to that hypothesis. If this over-all test yielded statistical 
significance, sign tests for specific categories within each hypothesis 
were carried out. 

In addition to tests of hypotheses, descriptive information will he 
provided as well as both a quantitative and qualitative analysis of the 
Peace Corps Program in terms of the responses of the participating children. 
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RESULTS 

The data presented in this chapter were obtained from standardized 
tests as well as from interview and teacher rating questionnaires which 
were specially designed for this study. The individual interviews and 
the teacher ratings consisted of some 6 l items. These items were organ- 
ized in terms of their appropriateness to the hypothesis being tested. 
Ten of the 6 l items were obtained from the second grade teachers in June 
of 1966, These teachers rated the children in their classes on ten 
behavioral and attitudinal chai'act eristics in terms of their current 
status. In addition they were asked to rate the children on these items 
in terms of the change they had made since the begirming of the program. 
Children in both Peace Corps classes had higher percentages of positive 
ratings for eight of the ten items when teachers were askad to rate the 
children in terms of change or improvement ^ than the children in the 
control class. When these same teachers rated the children in terms of 
their current status, the situation was quite different. For only one 
of the ten characteristics were both peace Corps classes rated as more 
' positive, for four one Peace Corps class had higher and one lower per 
cents of positive ratings, while for five of the characteristics the 
control class had a higher percentage of positive ratings than either 
Peace Corps class, VJhat this seems to indicate is that while the 
teachers of the Peace Corps classes felt more of their children had im- 
proved than the control teacher did, they also indicated a somewhat less 
positive perception of their children at the end of the year than the 
control class teacher did. Assuming that the teacher’s memory was ac- 
curate and the ratings reliable, the conclusion that mi^t be drawn 
from this is that the Peace Corps children were significantly poorer in 

me 
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these characteristics than the children in the control class at the 
beginning of the year. These data should be kept in mind throughout 
this chapter when the 6l behavioral items are considered. All of these 
6l items were obtained after the year in the Peace Corps: some at the 

end of tte second grade and the rest when the children were in the early 
months of the third grade, Thus^ these data are post-program data only . 
As will be made clear during the discussion of the results, much of the 
evidence based on these items did not support the hypotheses of this 
study. In fact, in some cases the data support the alternative hypothesis 
attributing negative effects to the program. However, attributing no 
positive effects or even negative effects to the Peace Corps Program from 
these items necessitates the assumption that the three classes did not 
differ on these character5,stics before the Programme inception, and as 
we have noted above, the teacher rating data obtained at the end of the 
second grade, makes this assumption doubtful. 

Personal Adjustment 

Hypothesis I, which stated that Peace Corps children would exhibit 
better personal adjustment than non-Peace Corps children, was tested in 
two ways. First, the data obtained from the children's responses on 
the first part of the California Test of Personality (personal Adjust- 
ment) were subjected to a 2 x 3 (sex x class) analysis of variance on 
the difference scores between the pre and the post tests. Second, 20 
relevant items obtained from teacher ratings, children's responses in 
individual interviews, and the judgments of interviewers were tested fcr 
significance using the sign test, 

California Test of Personality 

The results of the analysis of variance on the California Test of 
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Personality (Personal Adjustment) scores are summarized in Table 2 below# 
The only significant difference was between classes. Sex and interaction 
differences were not significant. Scheffe^ tests indicated that the two 
Peace Corps classes did not significantly differ, but each of them gained 
significantly more than the control class (p <.0l). Both Peace Corps 
classes, therefore, showed a significantly greater change in personal ad- 
justment from October 1?6$ to June 1966 than did the control class. 



• • Table 2 

Analysis of Variance on Difference Scores for California 
Test of Personality (Personal Adjustment) 



Source 


Sum of squares 




Mean square 


F 


Sex 


35.UO 


1 


35.1iO 


1.17 


Class 


322.U5 


2 


161.23 


5.33* 


Interaction 


73.6k 


2 


36.62 


1.22 


Error 


Hi22.25 


1;7 


30.26 






These significant findings, however, cannot be wholly attributed to 
the increase in Personal Adjustment for the Peace Corps classes from 
October to June. While class PC-1 had an average gain of +3 #00 and Class 
PC-2 had an average gain of +0.118, class NPC had an average loss of -3»9li. 

IflJhen t tests between correlated means were performed between the pre 
and post test scores for each class, the results indicated that class 
PC-1 made a statistically significant gain from October to June, class 
NPC, the control class, significantly decreased from October to June and 
the other Peace Corps class, class PC-2, did not change significantly 
from October to June. Table 3 below summarizes these findings. 



Table 3 
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Means, Standard Deviations and t Values on Pre and Post Test 
Scores Obtained from the California Test of Personality 
(Personal Adjustment) Classes PC-1, PC-2 and WPG 



Class 


Statistic 


Pre 


Post 


Mean 

Change 


t 


PC-1 


Mean 


28.7 


31.7 


+3.0 


2.8li* 




S.D. 


^.6 


3.9 








N 


1^ 


15 






PC-2 


Mean 


31*0 


31.5 


+0.5 


0.36 




S.D. 


^.8 


6.7 








N 


21 


21 






NPC 


Mean 


32.3 


2^U 


-3.9 


2. if 




S.D. 


^•7 


8.U 








N 


17 


17 
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Though no norms are available for a group similar to the Peace Corps 
sample, comparison with existing norms^ might provide some useful informa- 
tion about the sample in terms of what is generally accepted as standard 
or sub-standard performance. 

2 

Table k below shows the approximate percentiles for each of the 
three classes on both the pre and post test scores. 



Table i|. 

Percentiles for the Three Classes on Pre and Post Test Raw Scores 
on the California Test of Personality (Personal Adjustment) 



Class 


Pre Test 


Post Test 


PC-1 


25 


35 


pC-2 


35 


35 


NPC 


35 


25 



information which the Manual for the California test, 19^3 revision 
provides on their norming group of ii,!500 children from K to 3 is as follows: 
l) pupils came from schools in four states. South Carolina, Ohio, Colorado, 
and Californiaj 2) median I.Q, (grades 1-8; 100.0, standard deviation « 16.0 
3) of those tested. 10% (total sample grades l-lu; were making normal prog- 
ress in school, 20% were retarded one-half year or more, and 10^ were accel- 
erated one-half year or more: k) ^5% were White, the rest were Mexican, 

Negro and other minority groups. 

^These percentiles were obtained from the Manual* 
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According to tlhe Manual, a percentile rank of 30 corresponds to a standard 
score of or about h a standard deviation below the mean, and this is 
then generally descriptive of both the Peace Corps and the control classes 
in terms of the norming sample. 

It is important to note that while Class PC-1 and Class NPC were 
significantly different from pre to post test, this was a statistically 
significant difference but not necessarily a meaningful one in terms of 
school functioning since the difference in scores was about 2 or 3 points 
on a test which ranges in scores from 0 to hB points. 

Interview and Rating Data 
on Current Status 

Of the 6l items obtained from interviews and teacher ratings, 20 were 
classified as pertinent to the child’s personal adjustment* These 20 items 
involved four categories* 1) Self-concept, 2) Level of Aspiration, 

3) Responsibility, and I4) Nature of Affective Response. In general, the 
data from these 20 items did not support the hypothesis. Of the 20 items, 

5 obtained a sign of + (indicating that both Peace Corps classes had a 
higher percentage of positive responses than the control class) and 6 signs 
of - (indicating that the control class had a higher percentage of positive 
responses than each of the Peace Corps classes). For the remaining 9 items, 
one Peace Corps class had a higher and the other a lower percentage of posi- 
tive responses than the control class. 

The probability of obtaining 1^+ and 6- ratings of 11 signed ratings 
is .^0 which does not depart from chance expectation. Since the over-all 
sign test on the items was not statistically significant, no additional 
sign tests were performed on the four separate categories within this 
hypothesis. In fact, if the 9 instances in T^^ibich only one Peace Corps 
class was higher than the control class is also considered indicative of 
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null or negative findings in view of the hypothesis, then, for 15 of the 
20 items the data ran counter to the hypothesis. 

Table 5 presents the percentage of good or positive ratings for the 
three classes on these 20 items. The table is organized in terms of the 
signs obtained. 

From a purely descriptive point of view the entire sample tended to 
obtain the lowest positive percentages on the following six items: 

i 

l) "Feelings of adequacy^j 2) "Feelings toward self "5 3) "feelings of aca- 
demic competence"; i^) "Level of activity"; 5) ’’Sense of responsibility"; 
and 6) "Frequency of calm relaxed behavior," For these six items, only 
once did the per cent of positive ratings exceed h 0 %» Three of these items 
were interviewer judgments and three were teacher ratings from January 1967* 
The lowest rating came from the third grade teachers ®n the item "Level of 
activity" where the percentages of favorable ratings were ,06, ,3li and ,19 
for children in classes PC-1, PC-2 and NPC respectively. 

Looking at Table 5 it can be seen that most of the items dealing with 
"Level of aspiration" had a high percentage of favorable responses ranging 
from 38^ to Ql% for all of the classes. Another interesting finding was 
that the children tended to rate themselves more often in the favorable 
category than the teachers or interviewers rated them, (See items h, 7, 8 
and lU*) This, however, maybe an artifact of the way in which the re- 
sponses given by the children were content analyzed. Their responses were 
categorized into the three categories of good-average-poor whereas the 
teacher rating data and the interviewer rating sheet had finer scale points 
ranging from 5, for the teacher rating in June and the interview rating 
sheet in January, to 7 in the January teacher rating sheet. 

It can be seen that for each of the four categories the items were 
divided across signs except for category III which was labeled 
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“Responsibility.” The two items in this category were both minus signs, 
in other words the Control class had a higher percentage of positive re- 
sponses than either of the two Peace Corps classes. However, there were 
not enou^ items to make any conclusive statement with regard to this cate- 
gory or to perform a sign test. 

Teacher Ratings of Change 

In addition to the 20 items grouped unde'*' Hypothesis I, there were 
three additional teacher rating items related to Personal Adjustment, When 
the teachers rated the children in June of 1966 they were asked to rate the 
child both in terms of his current status and in terms of his improvement 
since September. Those items dealing with current status of the child as 
of June were discussed above. Three of the change items also relate to 
Personal Adjustment* “Self-esteem,” “Self-direction,’*’ and “Aspiration for 
success as a student,” T'\Jhile the control class had a higher percentage of 
positive responses on the item “Self-esteem” than either of the two Peace 
Corps classes (Table 5), nevertheless both Peace Corps classes had a higher 
proportion of children rated improved in self-esteem. Similarly, while the 
control class had a higher percentage of children rated as being more posi- 
tive in “Self-direction and independent thinking” than the Peace Corps 
classes, both Peace Corps classes had a higher percentage of children who 
were said to have improved in self-direction. On the third item, “Aspira- 
tion for success as a student,” only one Peace Corps class had a higher 
rating than the control class in terms of current status, yet both Peace 
Corps classes had a higher percentage of children who were said to have im- 
proved, For the teacher rating instrument this pattern will recur through- 
out^ second grade Peace Corps teachers rated their children as lower in 
current status on behavioral traits than the control teacher but at the same 
time they rated larger proportions of their children as improved since 
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September than the control teacher did* 

Summary-Hypothesis I 

Summarizing the results for Hypothesis I, no corsistent pattern emerged* 
The data from the California Test supported Hypothesis I. However, in only 
one of the two Peace Corps classes was there a significant increase ob- 
served in personal adjustment from October to June* In addition, the scores, 
while varying significantly from pre to post test, did not vary in any 
meaningful educational sense or in terms of the norms and scores given by 
the i^lanual, with the greatest change being from the 2^th to the 3^th per- 
centile* Finally, there was no support for the hypothesis on items ob- 
tained from teacher ratings and individual interviews. 

Social Adjustment 

Hypothesis II which stated that the Peace Corps children would exhibit 
better social adjustment was tested similarly to Hypothesis I* First, 
difference scores between the pre and post administrations of the California 
Test of Personality (Social Adjustment) was subjected to a 2x3 (sex x 
class) analysis of variance* Second, 23 relevant items obtained from 
teacher ratings, children*s responses in individual interviews and the 
judgments of interviewers were tested for significance using the sign test. 

CaJ.ifornia Test of Personality 

The results of this analysis of variance on Social Adjustment differ- 
ence scores are summarized below in Table 6* Significant differences were 
found for class and sex but not for interaction* Inspection of the means 
(Table 7), however, indicated that two classes (one Peace Corps, one non- 
Peace Corps) did not differ from each other with mean losses of 3.^6 and 
3.18 respectively. 
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Table 6 



Analysis of Variance on Difference Scores for California 
Test of Personality (Social Adjustment) 



Source 


Sum of squares 




Mean square 


F 


Sex 


103.60 


1 


103.60 


U.52 


Glass 


295.2U 


2 


11i7.62 


6.hf^ 


Interaction 


35.51 


2 


17.76 


.76 


Error 


1076.08 


1|7 


22.90 





*p < . 0 $ 



< .01 

In contrast, the other Peace Corns class (PC**1) had an average gain of 
+1#73» Four Scheffe tests were performed to determine differences between 
classes and sex* The differences between classes were not statistically 
significant but the difference for sex was* Females did not significa.ntly 
differ ft*om October to June (a mean loss of *36) whereas the males did drcp 
significantly from October to June (a mean loss of 3*26) « TftJhile this is an 
interesting characteristic of the group, since there was no significant 
interaction effect, its importance in terms of the hypothesis being tested 
is limited* 

t tests between correlated means performed to determine whether class 
PC-1 significantly improved and whether classes PC-2 and NPC significantly 
declined* The results indicated that while class PC-1 did not signifi- 
cantly improve, class PC-2 and class WPG did significantly decline* In 
addition, the boys significantly declined from pre to post while the 
girls did not. 

Tables 7 and 8 below summarize these findings. 
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Table 7 



Means, Standard Deviations and t Values on Pre and Post Test 
Scores Obtained from the California Test of Personality 
(Social Adjustment) for Classes PC-1, PC-2 and NPC 



Class 


Statistic 


Pre 


Post 


Mean 

Change 


t 


PC-1 


Mean 


31.1i 


33.0 


+1,6 


1.02 




S.D. 


5.03 


5.07 








N 


15 


15 






PC-2 


Mean 


36.3 


32.I^ 


-3.9 






S.D. 


5.3 


6.3 








N 


21 


21 






NPC 


Mean 


33.9 


30.8 


-3.2 


2.62« 




S.D, 




5.6 








N 


17 


17 







*£ <. 001 . 



< . 02 . 

Table 8 



Means, Standard Deviations and t values on Pre and Post Test 
Scores Obtained from the California Test of Personality 
(Social Adjustment) for Males and Females 



Sex 


Statistic 


Pre 


Post 


Mean 

Change 


t 


Males 


Mean 


3^.23 


30.90 


-3.33 


3.53* 




S.D. 


S.\xl 


5.91 








N 


31 


31 






Females 


Mean 


3it.05 


33.6R 


-0.37 


0.31 




S.D. 


5.97 


5.18 








N 


22 


22 







*p < .001. 



One interesting finding was that for the entire sample of children. 
Social Adjustment scores were 2,09 points lower on the average from 
October to June, This is in contrast to a drop of 0,23 for the total 
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group in Personal Adjustment. Correlated t tests indicated that -whereas 
the decrease in Social Adjustment was statistically significant 
(t»2.?6, £ ,01) the decrease in Personal Adjustment was not significant. 

Table 9 below presents the approximate percentiles obtained from the 
Test Manual for each of the three classes based on both pre and post test 
scores. 



Table 9 

Percentiles for the Three Classes on Pre and Post Test Raw Scores 
on the California Test of Personality (Social Adjustment) 



Class 


Pre Test 


Post Test 




PC-1 


20 


30 




PC-2 


ho 


30 




NPC 


30 


20 





Once again it is important to note that while there were statistically sig- 
nificant declines for class PC-1 and class NPC, in terms of school func- 
tioning these differences would probably not be meaningful. The difference 
in pre to post test scores was about 2 or 3 points on a test that ranged 
from 0 to I48, 

Thus the scores obtained on the California Test of Personality (Social 
Adjustment) offer no support of the hypothesis that Peace Corps children 
would exhibit better social adjustment than non-Peace Corps children. 

Ratings of Current Status 

Of the 61 items obtained from inteririews and teacher ratings, 23 were 
grouped together as pertinent to the child *s social adjustment. Of these 
five were considered + (indicating that both Peace Corps classes had a 
higher percentage of positive responses than the control class), four ob- 
tained a rating of 0 (indicating that only one Peace Corps class had a 
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higher percentage of positive responses than the control class), and ll; 
items obtained a rating of •• (indicating that the control class had a 
higher percentage of positive responses than both Peace Corps classes). 

The over-all sign test indicated the probability of this distribution 
(5+ and Ik-) was .032, and thus there were statistically significant 
differences in the direction opposite to what had been hypothesized. 

These findings contradict the hynothesis that Peace Corps children would 
exhibit better social ad.iustment than non-Peace Corps children. Rather, 
these results indicate the alternative hypothesis is more sensible: the 

control children had better social adjustment than the Peace Corps children#. 

Table 10 presents the 23 items divided into five categories: 

1) Child feels liked by other children, 2) Consideration to peers, 3) Parti- 
cipation with peers, i^) Participation and involvement in the classroom, 
and 5) Self-control and obedience. 

Trie most striking findings are in terms of the categories "Participa- 
tion with Peers" and "Participation and Involvement in the Classroom," 
where in not one instance did either of the Peace Corps classes have a 
higher percentage of positive ratings. For participation with peers 
there were six - ratings and no 0 or + ratings. The sign test for this 
particular distribution yielded a statistically significant probability 
of ,016. Similarly, for participation and involvement in the classroom 
there were five - ratings and no 0 or + items resulting in a statistically 
significant probability of .031. Not only did the Peace Corns classes, 
therefore, fail to do better than the control class in participation with 

peers and in the classroom, they did significantly less well. 

The fifth category, self-control and obedience, did not yield a 
statistically significant difference. 



The first two categories were not considered testable since there 
were too few items and no matter what the distribution, significance 
probability of ,05 or less would be mathematically unobtainable. 
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Percentage of “Good" or "Positive" Ratings, by Class 
Signed Response Pattern for Social Adjustment 
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"Leadership,” "Feels liked by peers," "Interest in other children's 
experiences," "Questions frequently," and "Pays attention to adult sugges- 
tions," received the lowest percentages of positive ratings for the sample 
in general. From Table 10 it appears that the second grade teacher ratings 
in June were generally more positive than the third grade teacher ratings 
the following January, In addition, on 1 $ of the 22 items (one was a tie) 
PC-1 obtained higher percentages of positive ratings than PG-2, Four of 
the seven items in which PC-1 had lower percentages of positive responses 
were in the area "Participates with peers^^" 

One comment should be made in the light of these findings. Of the 
11 items in both "participation" categories, 9 were obtained from thiird 
grade teacher ratings given in January of 1967, and 2 were obtained fipom 
second grade teacher ratings given in June, The third grade teachers con- 
sistently rated the Peace Corps classes lower than the control classes, and 
possible reasons for this will be included in the discussion section. 

Teacher Ratings of Change 

Four of the items from the second grade teacher ratings asking about 
improvement since September were considered to involve social adiustment. 

For three of these items, "Consideration for other children," "Self-control" 
and "Participation," more Peace Corps children showed improvement. One 
item obtained ratings of 0, "Contribution to class discussion, " For the 
items "Participation" and "Contribution to class discussion/* which are 
crucial in view of the negative findings regarding current status, none of 
the children in the three classes were rated as participating or contribut- 
ing less than in September, If Peace Corps children improved as much as 
the control class but are currently rated poorer in participation and con- 
tribution to class, it is possible that there were significant differences 
between the Peace Corps children and the control children in these aspects 



o 



at the start of the Project^ Due to the fact that there was no initial 
pre-Project collection of data on these items, attributing negative effects 
to the Program may be unjustified. 







Summary»-~Hypothesis II 

On the basis of the data analyzed. Hypothesis II was not supported 
either by the Social Adjustment sub-test of the California Test of Person- 
ality or the Ratings of Current Status. While one Peace Corps class and 
the control class significantly decreased in social adjustment from October 
to June as measured by the California Test, the other Peace Corps class did 
not change significantly. The teacher rating and interview items, however, 
seemed to indicate clear differences between the Peace Corps classes and 
the control class, but opposite to the predicted direction. Negative (-) 
signs were obtained for all of the 11 items dealing with both participation 
xdth peers and participation in the classroom. However, three change items, 
’’Self-control,” ’’Participation,” and ’’Consideration for other children” did 
indicate that a higher percentage of Peace Corps children in both classes 
were rated as having improved. 

As was previously discussed, the items reflecting current status tended 
to suggest differences between the two Peace Corns classes; PC-1 being more 
often rated positively than PC-2* The fact that the two Peace Corps classes 
may be different in the area of Social Adjustment is supported by the Social 
Adjustment scores obtained from the California Test of Personality, PC-2 
significantly decreased from pre to post testing but PC-1 did not change 
significantly. 



Attitudes Toward School 

Hypothesis III which stated that Peace Corps children would have more 
favorable attitudes toward school than non^Peace Corps children was first 
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tested using lU of the 6l items obtained from teacher ratings and individual 
interviews judged to be related to the child’s attitude toward school. 

These lit items fell into two distinct areas and so two separate sign tests 
were performed. The first ^ items clearly related to direct attitudes 
toward school. The remaining 9 items included effort, study habits and at- 
tention, all of which were considered indirect manifestations of the child’s 
attitude toward school. 

The second way the hypothesis was tested was by examining attendance 
records in first and second grade. 

Ratings of Current Status 

For the ^ items relating directly to attitudes toward school, 3 
obtained + signs and 2 obtained 0 signs, and none obtained - signs. Be- 
cause there were only 3 items with + or - signs no sign test was carried 
out since significance at .0^ is unobtainable. Thus, even though all 3 
signed items were in the predicted direction, no statistical support could 
be given to the hyj^othesis. Table 11 presents these items and the per- 
centages obtained. 

For the 9 items relating to effort, study habits and attention, con- 
sidered indirect manifestations of attitudes toward school, 2 items were 
rated 0 and 7 items were rated -. No items obtained ratings of +. The 
probability of obtaining no + ratings and 7 - ratings was found to be sig- 
nificant (p >,008). Control children, therefore, exhibited higher per- 
centages of favorable ratings significantly more often on these items than 
did Peace Corps children. Table 11 presents these items and the percentages 
obtained. 

Teacher Ratings of Change 



When these teachers were asked to rate change since September, both 



Percentage of "Good" or "Positive" Ratings by Class and Signed Resoonse 

Pattern for Attitudes Toward School 
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Peace Corps classes had higher percentages of children who were said to 
have Improved in their "ability to concentrate" and in "interest in school 
work," Once again, none of the children in either of the two Peace Corps 
classes were rated as having declined, i.e. , in having less ability to 
concentrate or less interest in school. 

School Attendance 

Attendance records were also obtained for the three classes. It was 
reasoned that improved attendance from first to the second grade would re- 
flect a more favorable attitude toward school, VJhile this might not be 
true for any given child, who might simply have had more frequent or pro- 
longed illness, the classes should not differ systematically due to actual 
illness, barring epidemics. To our knowledge, there were no epidemics , 

In terms of the absolute number of days absent for the first and second 
grades, there were no apparent differences for the second grade classes 
(during the Program) where the mean number of days absent for class PC-1, 
PC-2, PC-3 were I?,?, 12, li and ik*^ respectively. The first grade (or 
pre-Program) attendance figures, however, were quite different. Children 
in PC-1 and PC-2 had averaged 20,8 and 22,7 days absent respectively, while 
the children in the control class had averaged lli,0 days absent kHille 
the two Peace Corps classes improved in attendance from the first to the 
second grade, the control class did not change. 

For each class the number of children who had either more or fewer 
days absent in the second grade than in the first grade was determined. 

Table 12 summarizes these results. 



These pre-test differences illustrate the problem of interpreting 
the teacher rating and interview data solely on the basis of available 
post-Program measures <> 
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Table 12 

Pattern of Absence in First and Second Grade 
of Children in the Three Classes 



Pattern of Absence 


Number of Students in Class 
PC-1 PC-2 NPC 


More days absent in second 








than first grade 




3 


10 


Fewer days absent in second 








than first grade 


8 


16 


7 



VJhile both Peace Corps classes had more children with fewer absences 
in the second grade than the first grade, the control class had more chil- 
dren with more absences in the second grade than in the first grade. When 
the data from classes PC-1 and PC-2 were combined to form a single Peace 
Corps sample and compared with the control class, the resulting chi* iiqnare 
was statistically significant#^ Peace Corps children, and esoecially those 
from class PC-2, had more children with fewer absences in the second grade 
than the control class. 

Summary— Hypothesis III 

In terms of the teacher rating and interview items, what was thought 
to be the overt expression of attitude toward school indicated no differ- 
ences between Peace Corps and non-Peace Corps children, but the behavioral 
manifestations of those attitudes were significantly negative. It should 
be noted, however, that the theoretical basis for the assumption that if 
“effort," "improved study habits" and "study skills" are considered not 
only manifestations of attitude but also linked with class participation. 
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these data are consistent with the data previously reported in that area 
under Hypothesis II. Children who do not oarticinate in class are also 
less attentive to the lesson, take less care with theTr work and homework 
and show little persistence in tasks. 

Attendance data offered li.mited support for the hypothesis in that 
both Peace Corps classes had fewer absences in the second grade than in 
the first grade, than the control class. However, this finding is quali- 
fied by the fact that control class children were absent much less than 
Peace Corps children in the first grade. Once again, this suggests the 
possibility that Peace Corps and control children were different at the 
beginning of the program. 

Academic Achievement 

Ifypothesis IV stated that the Peace Corps children would exhibit greater 
achievement in arithmetic and reading than the norri2*Peace Corps children. 
Arithmetic achievement was tested using the Few York State Pupil Evaluation 
Program in Arithmetic, and achievement in reading was tested by the admin- 
istration of both a pre and post test arrangement of the New York Test for 
Growth in Reading and the Word Knowledge and Reading sub-tests of the 
Metropolitcin Achievement Test. 2x3 (sex x class) analyses of variance 
were used to test the children's post test scores for arithmetic achievement 
and pre-post difference scores for the various measures of reading achieve- 
ment, In addition, the results obtained from five teacher rating items are 
discussed. 

Achievement in R eading 

The New York Test of Growth in Reading was administered to the two 
Peace Corps classes and the control class both in May of 196^ and 1966, 

Unlike other pre-test data the scores here were obtained at the end of the 



first grade# A suMiiary of the results of the analysis of variance on the 
difference scores appears in Table 13# The only significant difference ob- 
tained was between classes. Scheffe*^ tests indicated that ' one 
Corps class improved significantly more in reading than the control class 
and that one of the Peace Corns classes (Pn-2) also improved significantly 
more (p ^ .01) than the other Peace Corns class (PC-l), Therefore, on the 
New ^ork Test for Growth in Reading, both Peace Corns classes showed greater 
improvement in reading than the control class from l^Iay of 196^ to May of 
1966. 



Table 13 

Analysis of Variance on Difference Scores for 
the New York Test of Growth in Reading 



Source 


Sum of Squares 




Mean Souare 


F 


Sex 


.18 


1 


.18 


1.39 


Class 


17.53 


2 


8.76 


66.87 


Interaction 


oc 

o 

• 


2 


.Oit 


.29 


Error 


6.U2 


h9 


.13 





% <. 01 . 



The results of t tests for correlated means, summarized in Table lit 
below, indicated that all three classes significantly improved from pre 
to post tests. Peace Corps children, therefore, improved significantly 
more than control children on the Growth in Reading Test. 



Table 



Means, Standard Deviations and t Values on Pre and Post Test Scores . 
Obtained from the New York Test of Growth in Reading 
for Classes PC-1, PC-2 and NPC 



Class 


Statistic 


Pre 


Post 


Jlean 

Change 


t 


PC-1 


Mean 


2.02 


2.58 


.*^5 


5 . 17 '' 




S.D. 


.33 


.37 








N 


16 


16 






PC-.2 


Mean 


2.11 


3.82 


1.71 


22.38'^'* 




S.D. 


.21 


.25 






N 


20 


20 






NPC 


Mean 


2.23 


2.68 


.it? 


— ^ 
6.30 




S.D. 


.22 


.13 









N 


19 


19 







*£ < . 01 . 



The Word Knowledge and Reading Coinprehension subtests of the Metro- 
politan Achievement Test were administered to all classes involved in this 
study in October 1965 and October 1966, The difference scores between the 
two tests were sub.jected to an analysis of variance which is summarized in 
Tables 15 and 17 • 

For "^'ord Knowledge there were no significant differences between the 
boys and the girls nor was there any significant interaction effect. But 

again, differences between the classes were statistically significant, 

/ 

The subsequent Scheffe tests showed one Peace Corps class gained signi- 
ficantly more in ^^brd Knowledge in the one-year period than the control 
class. 

The results of t tests for correlated means summarized in Table l6 
below, indicate that all three classes significantly improved from pre to 
post tests with the Peace Corps classes improving significantly more than 
the control class. 



Table 



Analysis of Variance on Difference Scores for ^^’'ord Knowledge 
Subtest of the Metropolitan Achievement Test 



Source 


Sum of Squares ^ 


Mean Square 


P 


Sex 


.002 


1 


.002 


.01 












Class 


2.30 


2 


1.15 


5.38 


Interaction , 


;lI^ 


2 


•07 


.32 


Error 


9.20 


1*3 


• 21 




*E <-01. 












Table l6 




Means, Standard Deviations 


1 and t Values on Pre and Post Test Scores 


Obtained from the ^’"ord 


Knowledge Section of the Metropolitan 




Achievement Test, 


for Classes PC-1, PC-2, and !NPC 








Mean 




Class 


Statistic 


Pfe 


Post Change 


t 


PC-1 


Mean 


1.^6 


2.27 .71 


5.76* 




S.D. 


.23 


.31 






N 


Ih 


111 




PC-2 


Mean 


1.614. 


2.71* 1.10 


lo.hf 




S.D. 


.28 


.51 






N 


18 


18 




MFC 


Mean 


1.70 


2.3li M 


5.81»* 




S.D. 


.19 


M 






N 


17 


17 





E < *oi* 



In the Reading Comprehension subtest of the Metropo’’ itan Achievement 
Test it was also found that the difference between the classes was signi- 
ficant (Table 17) while no significant difference was found between the 
sexes nor for interaction. The Scheffe test was again used to test for 









class differences and none were found. Therefore, the sutnmated effect of 
all the class differences was great enough to make the 1T significant al- 
though there was no single di'f’fererce between classes large enough to be 

/ 

significant by the Scheffe test. 



Table 17 

Analysis of Variance on Difference Scores for Reading Comnrehension 
Subtest of the Metropolitan Achievement Test 



Source 


Sum of Squares 




^Mean^ 

Square 


F 


Sex 


.08 




1 


,08 


.hh 


Class 


1.53 




2 


.76 


Ij.il** 


Interaction 


-39 




2 


.19 


1.05 


Error 


7.92 




li3 


,18 




\ <.05. 












The results 


of t tests 


for correlated means 


1, summarized in 


Table 18 


below, indicate 


that all three classes significantly improved in reading 


comprehension from pre to post test. 












Table 18 






Means, Standard Deviations and t Values on Pre and Post Test Scores 
Obtained from the Reading Comprehension Subtest of the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test for Classes PC-1, PC-2 and liiPC 


Class 


Statistic 


Pre 


Post 


Mean 

Change 


t 

mm 


PC-1 


Mean 

S.D. 

N 


1.58 

•ih 

Ih 


2.1)lt 

.35 


,86 


8.58* 


PC-2 


Mean 

S,D. 

W 


1.67 

,22 

18 


2.68 

.55 

18 


1.01 


8.66 * 


NPO 


Mean 

S.D. 

M 


1,7U 

.111 

17 


2,31 

.36 

17 


.57 


6,08^ 






. 001 . 
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Achievement in Arithmetic 

The results of the analysis of variance on the New York -State Pupil 
Evaluation Test in Arithmetic administered in October of 1966 are summarized 
in Table 19* There were no significant differences between sexes or 
classes; nor was there any significant interaction. Therefore, in the fall 
of 1966, both of the Peace Corns classes and the control class were approxi- 
mately equal in arithmetic achievement. No correlated t tests were per- 
formed since these data were post-only measures. 



Table 19 

Analysis of Variance of Post Test Scores for the New York 
State Pupil Evaluation Test in Arithmetic 



Source 


Sum of Squares 


df 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Sex 


.9h 


1 




.0l( 


Class 


ei.Wi 


2 


1(0.72 


1.59 


linteraction 


88.77 


2 


Wt.38 


1.7l( 


Error 


1252.10 


k9 


25 55 





Ratings of Current Status and Change 

Four of the teacher rating items related to academic achievement. One 
item obtained a + sign, two signs of 0 and the remaining one obtained a - 
sign. No sign test was performed since significance was unobtainable. 

These items, summarized in the Appendix, could not therefore be used to test 
Hypothesis IV, In addition to these four items there was one "charge" item 
from the June 1966 teacher *s rating. This item was concerned with the 
child's improvement in over-all school achievement. Seventy- five per cent 
of Class PC-1 and of Class pC-2 were rated by their teachers as having 
improved in over-all academic achievement from October to June whereas only 
of the control children were said to have improved in that time, 

o 
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Sttminary of Hypoth esi s TV 

While there were no differences found in arithmetic achievement, 
the measures of reading achievement indicated that the Peace Corns children 
gained more than the control children, IrJhile supnort f^r thi s was not 
found in the four teacher rating items, the single change item did corrobo- 
rate this interpretation. 



Discussion 
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In considering the over-all results of this study the scope must be 

remembered. It was conducted in one school, and involved the children in, 
and teachers of, three second grade classes. With this in mind then, what 

do the data tell us about the success of the "Peace Corps?" 

In terms of the way in which the data were organized to test the hypothesis, 
the data did not consistently support the hypothesized positive effects of 
the Peace Corps experience. In the main, this was due to the preponderance 
of negative findings obtained from the two teacher rating instruments. On the 
other hand, the data collected from standardized tests however, were generally 
favorable to the Peace Corps and supported certain of the hypotheses. The 
California Test of Personality indicated that whereas the control class 
declined in Social and Personal adjustment, one Peace Corps class gained 
in Social Adjustment, and both Peace Corps classes gained in Personal Adjust- 
ment. Thus, these data indicate that the Peace Corps halted the decline we 
otherwise would have expected in these areavS. The standardized reading achieve- 
ment data and the attendance data indicated the same positive picture. School 
Attendance did improve more for the Peace Corps children though their atten- 
dance record was poorer in the first grades In reading achievement improve- 
ment was made by all classes, and one Peace Corps class showed significantly 
greater improvement in reading than the control class. 

Adding to the positive perception from these findings were the results 
of the individual interviews and the Ju.ae teacher ratings of improvement since 
September. Interviewers generally rated Peace Corps children more positively ^ 
and the second grade Peace Corps teachers rated a greater percentage of their 
children as having "improved since September" than the control teacher rated 
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Considering these data, the Peace Corps program must be evaluated as 
successful, having achieved its goals of affecting better adjustment and 
thereby higher achievement of the second grade participants. Moreover, the 
Freyberg study of fifth grade participants indicates that they too benefited 
in the areai'of achievement (Appendix A) . 

In contrast to these largely positive findings, however, the results of 
both teacher rating instruments especially the one administered in January of 
1967, while these children were in the third grade, were negative and generally 
disturbing. Of the 32 items, on the third grade instrument^ data for only four 
were positive, seven were neither positive nor negative, and 21 were negative. 
Clearly in the early months of the third grade the children from the Peace 
Corps classes were rated below children from the control class. 

Two possibilities are suggested. First, if the Peace Corps children were 
poorer at the begimiing of the second grade and poorer at the end of the 
second grade (though improved) they probably would be rated below the control 
class in the third grade as well. If, on the other hand, there were no real 
differences among the three classes at the start of the program then some 
’‘negative" experience intervened during the second grade that lowered the 
Peace Corps children’s functioning, at least as perceived by their teacher. 

This study was designed with the assumption that the three classes were 
reasonably comparable when the study began. This belief was supported by 
data obtained at the beginning of second grade on adjustment (the California 
Test) and reading achievement. The assumption of comparability is challenged 
by differences in attendance in first grade and more seriously by teacher 
ratings of children’s current status 5 i.e., how they felt their children were 
in June at the end of the second grade. For the ten characteristics studied 
only for one did both Peace Corps classes have a higher proportion of positive 
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ratings than the control class. In contrast, for five of the characteristics 
the control class had a higher proportion of positive ratings than both Peace 
Corps classes, and for the remaining four iteiiis one Peace Corps class had a 
higher, while the other Peace Corps class had a lower proportion of positive 
ratings. The fact that these second grade Peace Corps teachers generally 
rated the current statu s of their children as lower than the control children 
at the same time rating larger proportions of their classes as having improved 
suggests that at the beginning of the study the Peace Corps classes were poorer 
than the control class in these characteristics as perceived by teachers. It 
seems then that on tested characteristics, the classes were comparable, but 
as rated by teachers they were not. This interpretation then explains the 
negative findings from the third grade teacher ratings as reflecting initial 
discrepancies between the classes which the Peace Corps experience partially, 
but not completely overcame. Another possible source of non-comparability 
were the teachers themselves. This is a serious limitation in a small scale 
study, such as this where teacher differences cannot be controlled for and 
where significant differences between classes may be due to teacher differences. 

However, we also wish to consider the possibility that the classes and 
teachers were comparable and the negative findings from the third grade 
teacher ratings are telling us something important not only about the Peace 
Corps experience but about tutorial programs in general. 

The findings based on the teacher rating data suggested that there were 
three particular areas in which Peace Corps children tended to be rated sig- 
nificantly lower than the control: "participation with peers," "participation 
and involvement in the classroom," and "effort, study habits, and attention". 
Both participation categories were included as part of a grouping of items 
considered to be indicative of the child’s social adjustment, whereas items in 
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the category "effort, study habits and attention" considered indicative of 
manifestations of the child's attitude toward school. For the 10 second 
grade teacher rating items of current statios and the 32 teacher rating items 
in the 3rd grade there were only 5 items for which both Peace Corps classes 
obtained higher proportions of positive ratings. Four of these five items 
were "self-control," "remains in seat," "pays attention to adult suggestions 
for improvement," and "less angry." All of these "positive" items, involve 
behavior which if carried to an extreme indicates docility and submissiveness, 
often created by rigid external controls which become internalized. 

Such rigid external controls may have come from the Peace Corps buddy 
who became, in part, the youager child's superego. The older child wanted 
the younger one to succeed, to conform to the rules of the school, to be a 
good student and to be obedient to teacher as well as to the older child 
himself. The younger child played a submissive role to his older friend, 
womewhat like the relationship of teacher to pupil. But of course, the older 
child was not a teacher, and more important, was not an adult. The sub- 
missiveness to authority which often manifests itself in the teacher-pupil 
relationship generalized to a child-child relationship. The younger children 
learned how to listen to, but not how to participate with, their peers. 

Probably it was difficult for the younger children to rebel against 
this authority because the older children expressed their good intentions, 
their interest and their affection for the younger children. At the same 
time, the older children did not act as peers with the younger children, 
but rather tried to play the role of teacher and authority figure. As much 
or more than an adult, they expressed the feelings that their success must 
be reflected in the younger child's achievement and general "improvement." 



Tf^hile they were successful in getting the children to read, and in helping 



them with their reading (this by the way was reported to be one thing the 
older children were eager to do) they were not successful from an inter- 
personal point of view. In fact;, the peculiar relationship that they 
established with the younger child may actually have been detrimental to 
his establishing relationships with his peers. 

Of course one could be less psychological and explain some of the negative 
ratings in other ways. The lack of participation with peers may have been 
due to the lack of time for the younger children in the class to interact 
with one another. Most of their free time was spent id.th their Peace Corps 
buddy. Especially lost were two lunch periods per week, an important.' 
time for forming social relationships among peers. Instead the Peace Corps 
children spent that time with their older friends. 

Less classroom participation and involvement as well as effort, study 
habits and attention may have been because in the hierarchy of important 
experiences in the school day, the Peace Corps experience preempted the 
place of other activities and made them seem less interesting in comparison. 
Children may not have felt eager to participate in classroom activities or 
class work as its importance is diminished in comparison to than seeing 
their friend. In addition, the younger child's affiliative needs may have 
been fulfilled in their relationship with 'Lheir friend and as a consequence 
their participation with other classmates was less important to them. 

These data suggest the need for controlled testing of the hypothesis that 
programs designed to improve children's functioning by tutorial and other 
activities will inevitably have negative effects on peer relationships. One 
might also wonder if improvement in both academic functioning and inter- 
personal relationships can be achieved within the same program and at the 
same time. Finally, one wonders if gains in achievement, particularly for 
initially poorly achieving children, are predicated upon weakening peer 
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relationships. Clearly, further research is essential to determine with 
greater certainty whether interpersonal relationships do suffer from a pro- 
gram such as the Peace Corps program especially since similar tutorial pro- 
grams are becoming more and more common. In evaluating these programs this 
study suggests that particular' attention be paid to the social and inter- 
personal relationships rather than limited to achievement data and data 
based on standardized Personality Inventories. 
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This report is an abridged version of the original research study in 
which the History of the Project and The Review of the Literature sections 
have been omitted. 



INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of this study was to determine whether participation in a 
semi- tutorial role in an elementary school "Peace Corps" program made any 
significant changes in the self-concept, in ratings of school attitudes and 
behaviors, and in the achievement of fifth grade Negro children. The main 
purpose of the "Peace Corps" program was to help effect changes in self- 
concept, in ratings of school attitudes and behaviors, and in the achievement 
of second grade children who were experiencing difficulty in school by pair- 
ing them with fifth graders who were achieving at least at grade level and 
having them participate in certain activities together. 

One of the purposes of the official evaluation of the "Peace Corps” 
program was to stimulate the development of hypotheses and to generate new 
ideas for research into the area of education for urban disadvantaged chil- 
dren. One hypothesis that developed out of the project was that psrhaps 
the program might, in addition to whatever benefits it may have brought to 
the second graders, have been beneficial in some ways to the fifth graders. 

It vjas therefore decided that, as an adjunct to the "Peace Corps" Project ' 
itself, this investigator would compare the data on self-concept, ratings of 
school attitudes and behavior, and achievement of the average fifth grade 
"Peace Corps" class with those for the fifth grade control class to deter- 
mine if there existed any significant differences. The average rather than 
the I. G. C. class was chosen for this investigator's study because inclusion 
of the I. G, C, class would introduce not only the factor of much higher in- 
telligence, but also the factors of higher socio-economic status and differ- 
ent racial composition of the class. This is so because the I. G. C. class 
of this school is considered so exceptional that it attracts children from 
all over New York City, including those from middle income white neighbor- 
hoods® 

Some of the thinking behind the main "Peace Corps" Project was that 
increasing numbers of disadvantaged children are underachieving in school 
because, if Martin Deutsch and Kenneth Clark are correct, of problems of 
low self-image, low motivation for academic success, and a feeling of alien- 
ation from the school and its middle-class achievement values. The "Peace 
Corps" program was an attempt to Intervene in the development of educational 
problems of disadvantaged second graders by attempting to raise their self- 
esteem, provide them with relevant success models, and by stimulating more 
favorable attitudes in them toward the school and its values. 

It is of course very obvious that a child is in academic trouble when 
he is functioning below grade level, but underachievement may be somewhat 
obscured when a child is meeting grade level expectations, even though he 
may be capable of much better achievement. Therefore, this investigator 
reasoned that perhaps many of the fifth graders who are about at grade level 
in achievement may be functioning at a lower level than they are capable of 
for the very same reasons that their younger buddies are underachieving (low 
self-image, poor motivation for academic success, and a feeling of aliena- 
tion from the school aiKi xts values). It is, of course, important to rescue 
youngsters from severe educational handicaps, but our society can ill afford 
to let students with above average abilities fall to develop to their full 
potential® 



The goal of higher self^-esteem, better academic motivation, and closer 
identification with the school is identical for second and fifth graders 
but the factors that hopefully would be influential for change would be ob- 
viously different in this program. The relationship with the all-important 
and respected older child is the key element in the attempt to effect 
ctoges in the second graders. For the fifth graders, if change is found, 
the responsible factors in the **Peace Corps*’ escperience are probably the 
closer relationships with teachers, school personnel, and City College staff 

members and possibly closer identification with and increased positive feel- 
ings for them* 



In line with such thinking is a study almost exactly analogous to this 
one, conducted by Dr. Robert Cloward of the Columbia University School of 
Social ¥ork, as part of a Mobilization for Youth tutorial project. In that 
project ninety-seven sophomore and junior high school students tutored two 
hundred and fifty- two elementary school children from disadvantaged back- 
grounds for a period of seven months. The tutors were also of lower-class 
background and were reading substantially below grade level. The fact that 
tutors were reading substantially below grade level and that their re- 
lationship with the younger children was strictly tutorial was a noteworthy 
^fference between Dr. Cloward 's study and that of this investigator. Dr. 
Cloward found that in seven month *s time the younger children made modest 
gains in reading. Most unexpectedly, he also found that the tutors gained 
much more--a mean gain of over three years in reading level (as measured by 
G Iowa Silent Reading Test) in comparison with a mean gain of one year 
^d seven months for a control group* Wo significant differences were found 
between the tutors and the control group on pre and post measures of general 
school grades, attitudes toward school and school related activities, social 
Values, educational aspirations, or interest in becoming a teacher. 
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PROCEDURE 



Sample 

The subjects for this study were fifty-nine fifth grade children^ 
ranging in age from ten and a half to twelve years, who attended an elemen- 
tary school in a disadvantaged neighborhood of Central Harlem. All but one 
or two of the children were Negro and were in two “average" classes in the 
fifth grade. One class consisted of thirty pupils (thirteen boys and seven- 
teen girls), and the other of twenty-nine pupils (eleven boys and eighteen 
girls). The children in one class were paired with second grade under- 
achieving children and participated with them in a program called the 
"Peace Corps" which included such activities as reading, playing learning 
games, writing compositions, dramatics, arts and crafts, having lunch to- 
gether, outdoor free play and trips to places of interest. The children in 
the other class did not have this experience. 

Techniques of ^Measurement 



In order to determine the effectiveness of the "Peace Corps" program 
the following instruments were used to measure self-concept, school attitudes 
and behaviors, and achievements 

(1) Self-concept, A self-concept checklist developed by 
Helen H, Davidson and Judith W, Greenberg for their Good 
Achievers Project (funded by U,S, Office of Education) was 
used to assess the self-concept of these children. Four 
items were added to this checklist by the "Peace Corps" 
staff that seemed to them to be relevant for the evaluation 
of the main "Peace Corps" Project, This checklist consists 
of twenty-five descriptive adjectives and the subjects were 
asked individually by an interviewer to tell whether they 
"are that way" most of the time, some of the time, or hardly 
ever, 

(2) School attitudes and behaviors, A teacher rating scale 
was devised by this investigator (for the main "Peace Corps" 

Project) on the basis of a review of the literature on ^ch 
rating scales and under the supervision of Prof. David J, Fox, 

Principal Director of the Project. This instrument required 
that the teacher rate each child on a five-point scale (from 
very poor to excellent) on ten characteristics (interest in 
School Work, Frequency of Contribution to Class Discussion, 

Ability to Concentrate, Self-Control, Consideration for Others, 
Self-Esteem, Social Participation, Capacity for Independent 
Thinking, Aspiration for Success as a Student, and Overall 
Achievement). The teacher was also asked to indicate for each 
characteristic whether the child had improved in this respect, 
remained the same, or declined since the previous September* 

These ratings were obtained for all children in both fifth 
grade classes. 
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(3) Achievement, Iowa Tests of Basic Skills were administered 
to the st\3dt;..ts by the school as part of a citywide testing 
program. Form 3 was given to the students in April 1965 when 
they were in fourth grade and Form i; in April 1966 in their 
fifth year. The tests render scores in terras of grade level in 
language and arithraetic achievement. 

Research Design 

The fifty-nine subjects in this study were in two average fifth 
grade classes in a Hentx^al Harlem elementary school from September 1965 
through June 1966, The composition of the classes by sex, age range, and 
race were very nearly similar. There was no way, of course, for equating 
the teacher*»pupil relationship, since the children were in two separate 
classes, each with its own teacher. Since there was no way of manipulating 
class composition in any respect, the two most similar classes were chosen, 
but they of course were not identical. One class (the experimental group) 
was significantly higher in language and arithraetic achievement on the Iowa 
Test of Basic Skills administered, before the start of their "Peace Corps" 
participation, in April 1965^ when the children were at the end of fourth 
grade. The class average in grade level terras for the experimental group 
("Peace Corps" group) as of April 1965 was lx, 97 for language and li.75 in 
arithmetic, placing them at grade level* The class average for the control 
group in grade level terras was lx, 1x6 for language and lx,06 for arithmetic, 
placing them three months below grade level in language achievement and six 
or seven months below grade level in arithraetic achievement. 

The experimental group was the one chosen by the school for participa- 
tion in the "Peace Corps" program because traditionally the I. G. C*, 
(intellectually Gifted) class and the next most highly achieving class 
were selected because ib was felt that they would be in the best position 
to aid their younger, underachieving buddies. These twenty-nine subjects 
in the experimental group participated in the "Peace Corps" program as older 
buddies to underachieving second graders from September 1965 to June 1966 
in activities as described above. As part of a citywide testing program, 
the subjects were given the Iowa Test of Basic Skills (Form 3) in April 
1965 when the subjects were in fourth grade and again in April 1966 (Form lx) 
when they were in fifth grade* The scores for language and ari,thmetic 
achievement were obtained by this investigator from the school records in 
order to determine whether the experimental group improved more than the 
control group in achievement during the period of their "Peace Corps" ex- 
perience. 

Since it was not expected initially that the fifth graders would be in- 
cluded in the formal evaluation of the "Peace Corps" program, no pre- 
experiment data were obtained on self-concept. The self-concept rating 
scale was administered to each child in both classes in May and June 1966, 
as part of an individual interview in which the children were asked about 
their feelings about school and about the "Peace Corps," It was thought 
that, even though the two classes differed initially in achievement, it was 
not likely that the classes differed significantly in self-concept at the 
outset, especially since the achievement differences were not large. 

No pre-e3qperiraent measure of school attitudes and behavior was 



obtained for the subjects. However, when the teachers were asked to rate 
these characteristics for each child in June 1966, they were additionally 
requested to estimate any change for each child since the previous Septem- 
ber. It was also thought unlikely that there were initial differences be- 
tween the two classes in ratings of school attitudes and behaviors 
attributable to the initial differences in achievement, especially since 
the differences were not large. 

Tabulation of the subjects^ responses in the individual interviews to 
the question, "Do you like school?" was carried out in terms of "^es," 

"No," and "Sometimes" categories. Also tabulated were the experimental 
group’s responses to the question, "Did the 'Peace Corps * help you in any 
way or teach you anything?" in terms of "Yes," "No," and "I don’t know" 
categories. These tabulations in percentages will appear in the Results 
section. 

It should be noted that when researchers are dealing with school situ- 
ations where possibilities of experimental manipulation are minimal and 
where access to children may be limited, there are inherent limitations 
which should be considered by others interested in this tyne of educational 
research. 

Analysis of Data 



The data for self-concept, ratings of school attitudes and behaviors 
by teachers, and achievement was treated quantitatively, A two-way analysis 
of variance for sex and class was performed to determine any significant 
differences attributable to the "Peace Corps" between the two classes. 
Chi-square operations were carried out for teachers’ ratings of the current 
status of each of the ten school attitude and behavioral characteristics 
separately for boys and ^rls. Chi-square operations were also carried out 
for the ratings of change in the ten school attitude and behavioral charac- 
teristics from September 1965 to June 1966. These operations were performed 
to determine any significant differences attributable to "Peace Corps" be- 
tween the two classes in teachers* ratings of current status of the ten 
characteristics or of change in the characteristics since the previous 
September. 

An analysis of covariance was performed by class and sex for both lan- 
guage and arithmetic achievement, as measured by the Iowa Test of Basic 
Skills, to determine any significant differences attributable to "Peace 
Corps" between the two classes. This statistical method was used because of 
the initial differences between the two groups in achievement, in order to 
remove any differences attributable to the initial differences between the 
groups on the pretest of achievement* 

A table is presented containing the percentages of boys and girls in 
each class who said "yes," "no," and "sometimes" to the question, "Do you 
like school?" Another table is presented containing the percentages of 
ho-ys and girls in the experimental class who said "yes," "no," and "I don’t 
know" to the question, "Did ’Peace Corps’ help you in any way?" 



RESULTS 



Self-Concept 

The analysis of the s^f-concept scores was carried out to determine 
whether children who had the "Peace Corps" experience had more positive 
self-concept than those children who did not have this experience. 

A total self-concept score was first obtained for each child by assign- 
ing a score of three for "most of the time," two for "some of the time" and 
one for "hardly ever" for each favorable item and the reverse for each un- 
favorable item and then summing the scores over the twenty-five items. This 
resulted in a total self-concept s jre for each child. A two-way analysis 
of variance for sex and class was performed. Table 1 presents the results 
of the analysis of variance. 



Table 1. Source Table for the Analysis of Variance 



Source 


SS 


df 


MS 


F 




Rows (sex) 


27.72 


1 


27.72 


.88 


n.s. 


Columns (class) 


35.15 


1 


35.15 


l.Olt 


n.s. 


Interaction 


871.08 


1 


271.08 


8.03 


Sign, at .01 


Error 


1857. 




33.16 







From inspection of Table 1 it is apparent that the only significant P ratio 
is for the interaction between "Peace Corps" and sex (F is 8.03^ p < .01). 
Thus, in general, the "Peace Corps" experience did not affect the self- 
concept of the group as a whole, nor have a consistent effect on males and 
females. Table 2 presents the means of the males and females for each 
class. 



Table 2. Mean Self-Concept Scores for the "Peace Corps" and non- 
"Peace Corps" Classes for Males and Females 



Males 



"Peace Corps" 



Non- "Peace Corps" 



62o36 






Females 



6^.33 



^ 9 . 1*1 



In order to understand the interaction effect, ”t” tests were performed be- 
tween females of the ’’Peace Corps" class and females of the non-’’Peace Corps" 
class, between the males in the "Peace Corps" class and males in the non- 
"Peace Coips" class, between the males and females in the "Peace Corps" 
class and between the males and females in the non"Peace Corps" class. The 
only significant differences were between "Peace Corps" females and non- 
"Peace Corps" females and between the males and females in the non- "Peace 
Corps" class. The interaction is presumed to be the result of the low self- 
concept scores of the non-’’Peace Corps" females. 

Thus, the hypothesis that "Peace Corps" children would have more posi- 
tive self-concept than the non-"Peace Corps" children is not supported for 
the group as a whole, nor for boys, but some support for this hypothesis 
was obtained for girls. 

School Attitudes and Behaviors 



The analysis of the teacher rating scale data was carried out to deter- 
mine whether children who had the "Pe&ce Corps" experience were rated more 
positively in terms of the ten attitudinal and behavioral characteristics 
than those children who did not have the "Peace Corps" experience and 
whether the "Peace Corps" children were rated as having improved more in 
these ten characteristics than the non-"Peace Corps" children. 

For current behavior the five rating scale points (ranging from very 
poor to excellent) were combined into three (above average, average, and be- 
low average). Separate chi-square tests were performed for males and females 
on each characteristic. Table 3 presents these chi-square values. 



Table 3* Chi-square Values for Teachers* Ratings of Ten School 
Attitudinal and Behavioral Characteristics BetTffeen 
"Peace Corps" and non-"Peace Corps" Children 



Trait 


Males 




Females 


1* Interest in School Work 


U.12 


S • 


h.36 


n.s. 


Vreguency^of Contribution 
to Class Discussion 


2.98 


n.s. 


3.38 


n.s. 


3 . Ability to Concentrate 


3.97 


n.s. 


2,60 


n.s. 


h* Classroom Behavior 


lt.3U 


n.s. 


2.11 


n.s. 


Consideration for Others 


13. eu 


Sign, at ,01 


5.60 


n.s. 


6. Self-Esteem 


li.26 


n.s. 


2.39 


n.s. 


7. Social Participation 


U.io 


n.s. 


2.05 


n.s. 


8. Capacity for Independent 
Thinking 


1.62 


n.s. 


5.27 


n.s. 


9c Aspiration for Success 
as Student 


U.12 


n.s. 


1.08 


n.s. 


10. Overall Achievement 


3cl7 


n.s. 


V.72 


Sign, at .0$ 
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Inspection of Table 3 reveals only two significant chi-square values. Boys 
who participated in the "Peace Corps" program were judged by their teachers 
to be more considerate to others than boys who had not participated in 
"Peace Corps." Inspection of the actual data reveals that, while the "Peace 
Corps" boys are rated higher in consideration than the non-"Peace Corps" 
boys, both groups of boys were judged almost unanimously as not having 
changed since September, (Both groups of boys were nearly unanimously 
judged as having remained the same in this respect, thus indicating that the 
"Peace Corps" boys, for some reason, started out mere considerate than the 
non-"Peace Corps" boys, or that the teachers ' standards of judgment as to 
current status of the characteristic differ. ) 

The other significant chi-square value was for girls on overall achieve- 
ment, indicating that for girls "Peace Corps" was effective in raising their 
overall achievement, as judged by their teachers. Two significant findings, 
however, are not very different from what would be expected by chance alone 
in twenty operations. 

In the analysis of the teachers' ratings of change ficm September to 
June in each characteristic, only two rating scale points ("stayed the 
same" and "improved") were used since no child in either group was found to 
decline in any trait. Separate chi-square tests were performed for males 
and females on each trait to see if there were significant differences in 
improvement between the two classes as judged by the teachers. Table 
presents these chi-square values* 

Table Chi-square Values for Teacher Ratings of Improvement in 
Ten School Attitudinal and Behavioral Characteristics 
Between "Peace Corps" and non-"Peace Corps" Children 



Trait Males Females 



1. 


Interest in School Work 


alt 


n.s. 


.01 


n.s. 


2. 


Frequency of Contribution 
to Class Discussion 


CO 

\s\ 

m 


n.s. 


.10 


n.s. 


3.' 


Ability to Concentrate 


.oolt 


n.s. 


♦02 


n.s. 


U. 


Classroom Behavior 


1.89 


n.s* 


.69 


n.s. 




Consideration for Others 


GO 

O 

o 

• ' 


n.s. 


1.03 


n.s. 


6. 


Self-Bsteam 


,02 


n.s. 


.02 


n.s. 


7. 


Social Participation 


i.Wt 


n.s. 


6.52 


Sign, at ,05 




Capacity for Independent 
Thinking 


.20 


n.s. 


.76 


n.s. 


9 . 


Aspiration for Success 


,67 


n.s. 


GO 

<M 

• 


n.s. 




as Student 




10, 


Overall Achievement 


.20 


n.s. 


.01 


n.s. 



A“*ll 



Inspection of Table h reveals only one significant chi-square value of 
6.52 for girls in improvement in social participation (and it very closely 
approaches significance at the *01 level), indicating that, as ;)udged by 
their teachers, girls who participated in ’’Peace Corns” improved more than 
girls who did not in ’’Social Participation*” It should be noted that one 
could expect to get one significant value out of twenty operations purely 
by chance. While the ’’Peace Corps” girls gained more in social participa- 

non~"Peace Corps" girls, it should be noted that the teachers 
rated the two groups similarly in current status of the trait, thus indi- 
cating that the ’’Peace Corps” girls started out less sociable than the non- 

girls or that the teachers’ judgments of current status 
and/or of improvement are arrived at by different standards., 

Inspection of actual data reveals that the lack of difference in 
gain between the two groups is due to the fact that most 
children (male and female/ were judged as having improved in achievement. 

^yions, since significant differences in achievement gain on the 
Iowa Tests were indeed found between the two groups, that the ’’Peace Corps” 
group gained more in achievement* However, there was no way for the 
teachers to indicate degree of change on the rating scale. It is only 
surprising that no significant differences between the groups were found in 

current status of achievement for boys, in light of the significant findings 
on the Iowa Tests* 

is interesting to note that the findings on teachers’ ratings of 
self-esteem (that self-esteem is not rated higher for the ’’Peace Corps” 
group) supports the findings from the self-concept rating scale. 

Thus, the hypothesis that ’’Peace Corps” children would improve in 
ratings of school attitudes and behaviors more than non- "Peace Corps” chil- 

teachers, is generally not supported. The hypoth- 
esis that Peace Corps” children would be rated higher in current status of 
these attitudinal and behavioral characteristics than non- "Peace Corps” 
children is also not generally supported. 

Achievement 



Analyses of covariance on the pre and post experiment achievement data 
(grade level scores in language and arithmetic on the Iowa Test of Basic 
Skills, Form 3 and Form k) were performed to determine whether the ’’Peace 
Corps children improved more in achievement than the children not in 
Peace Corps.” This statistical technique was necessary in order to remove 
differences between the groups on the pretest of achievement. Table 5 pre- 
sents the analysis of covariance for gain in language achievement. 

Table 5» Source Table for Analysis of Covariance for Gain 
in Language Achievement 



Source 


SS 


df 


MS 


P 




A (Class) 


25.57 


1 


25.57 


20.29 


Sign, at ,01 


B (Sex) 


.96 


1 


.96 


.76 


n.s. 


AB (Interaction) 


2.29 


1 


2.29 


1.82 


n.s. 


Error 


60.66 


W 


1.26 
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Inspection of Table ^ reveals that, while the P ratios for sex and interac- 
tion are not significant, the F ratio for class is significant at the *01 
level* Thus, the children, both male and female, who participated in the 
"Peace Corps" program improved more in language achievement, as measured by 
the Iowa Test of Basic Skills, than did the non- "Peace Corps" children. 

Table 6 presents the analysis of covariance for gain in arithmetic 
achievement • 

Table 6* Source Table for Analysis of Covariance for Gain 
in Arithmetic Achievement. 



Source 


SS 


df 


MS 


F 




A (class) 


17.95 


1 


17.95 


33.87 


Sign, at ,01 


B (sex) 


0 


1 


.01 


.02 


n.s. 


AB (interaction) 


2.0l» 


1 


2.0li 


3.85 


n,s. 


Error 


25.52 


w 


.53 







Inspection of Table 6 reveals that the F ratio, while not significant for 
sex and interaction, is significant at the ,01 level for class. This find- 
ing means that the children, both male and female, who narticinated in 
"Peace Corps" improved more in arithmetic achievement, as measured by the 
Iowa Test of Basic Skills, than did the non-"Peace Corps" children. 

Thus, the hypothesis that’^^eace Corps" children would gain more in 
achievement than non-"Peace Corps" children is supported. 

During the individual interview with each child in the study, he was 
^sked whether he liked school and the response was recorded. Table 7 pre- 
sents the percentages of boys and girls in each group who said "yes," "no," 
and "sometimes" to this question. 



Table 7* Percentages of Children in the "Peace Corps" and the non- 
"Peace Corps" Children Who Responded "^es," "No," and 
"Sometimes" to the Question, "Do you Like School?" 



Class 


Yes 


No 


Sometimes 


"Peace Corps" 

(N « 29) 

Girls 


100« 


0 


0 


Boys 




0 


16 % 


non-"Peace Corps" 
(N « 30) 

Girls 




0 


16 % 


Boys 


69 % 


OO 


23 % 



Inspection of Table 7 reveals that a higher percentage of the children in 



the "Peace Corps” class said they liked school than children in the non-^* 
"Peace Corps" class. No children in "Peace Corps" said they did not like 
school, while 8^^ of the non- "Peace Corps" class said they did not like it. 
It is also notewortl^ that more girls in both classes said they liked 
school than the boys in both classes. 

The children in the "Peace Corps" class were asked in the individual 
interview if th^ thought that "Peace Corps" had helped them in any way, 
or taught them anything. Table 0 presents the rsercentages of boys and 
girls in the "Peace Corps" class who said "yes," "no," and "I don’t know" 
to this question. 



Table 8* Percentages of Children in the "Peace Corps" Class Who 
Said "Yes," "No," and "I Don’t Know," to the Question, 
"Did ’Peace Corps * Help You in Any Way?" 



Sex 


Yes 


I Don’t Know 


No 


Girls 


8W 


11^ 


% 


Boys 


82iS 


0 


18^ 


(H 29) 









Inspection of Table 8 reveals that both boys and girls in the "Peace 
Corps" overwhelmingly felt that the "Peace Corps" experience had been help- 
ful to them, although a small percentage (16-18^) said either they had not 
found it helpful or they did not know if it had been helpful. 

In conclusion, the results of this stud(y are that: (l) the hypothesis 

that "Peace Corps" children would have more positive self-concept than non- 
"Peaee Corps" children is not supported for the group as a whole, nor for 
boys alone, but some support for this hypothesis was obtained for girls; 

(2) the hypothesis that "Peace Corps" children would have more positive 
ratings in school attitudes and behaviors and that they would be rated as 
having gained more in these characteristics than the control group, as 
judged by their teachers, is generally not supported; (3) the hypothesis 
that "Peace Corps" children would gain more in achievement than non- "Peace 
Corps" children is supported. In addition to these quantitative findings, 
it is interesting to note that a higher percentage of "Peace Corps" chil- 
dren t^n non- "Peace Corps" children said they liked school and that more 
girls (in both classes) than boys said they liked school. Finally, it 
should be added that an overwhelming majority of the "Peace Corps" children 
said that "Peace Corps" had been helpful to them. 
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DISCUSSION 



The basic finding with regard to self-concept is that, in general, 
"Peace Corps" children did not have a more positive self-concept than non- 
"Peace Corps" children* Admittedly, it is difficult to be certain of any 
conclusion about self-concept in this study because of the absence of a 
pre measure. 

There is some support for the hypothesis that "Peace Corps" girls would 
have a higher self-concept than non-"Peace Corps" girls, but from inspection 
of the mean scores and from the results of the "t" tests, it would seem that 
it would be more accurate to say that non-"Peace Corps" girls have a less 
positive self-concept than the "Peace Corps" ^rls. In light of the absence 
of a pre measure, it is possible that the non- "Peace Corps" girls started 
out with a lower self-concept. It is also conceivable that for girls, for 
whom there is probably closer identification with the female hierarchy in 
the school administration, there may have been some detriment to self- 
concept in not being selected for "Peace Corps" participation. 

Another factor to be borne in mind is the one raised by Greenberg 
et al (1965) that, in using a non-pro jective measure of self-concept that is 
subject to conscious defensive control, one can never be certain that he is 
getting at real -elf-concept as opposed to ideal self-concept. In their 
stu(^, Greenberg et al. found that underachieving boys tended to give more 
defensive, socially-valued responses, 

At this point, it is appropriate to raise the question of why "Peace 
Corps" children did not in general have a higher self-concept than the non- 
"Peace Corps" children, as hypothesized. Since the program did give the 
participants an important responsibility in the school and possibly a sense 
of closer identification with the school administration and teachers, it 
would be expected that this would favorably influence self-concept. It 
should be remembered that, while Jersild (1952), Sullivan (1951^), Erikson 
(1959) and Taba (1953) have stressed the important role that the school can 
play in raising self-esteem, the actual "Peace Corps" experience for these 
children consisted of three ho\irs a week for nine months. In light of the 
studies of Rosen (l959), Reissman (1962), Ausubel and Ausubel (1963), Clark 
and Clark (1950), and Deutsch (i960), indicating the close relation of self- 
esteem to the quality of the mother-child interactions and to some of the 
child’s earliest experiences, it would be unreasonable to expect quick 
change in three hours a week for nine months. Sullivan and Erikson have re- 
lated self-esteem to the deepest levels of psychic experience and found it 
to be largely the product of unconscious motivation, 

Clark and Clark (1950) found acute awareness of the negative implica- 
tions of being a Negro at ages three to seven years. These considerations 
should not be construed as the discouragement of such programs, but rather 
to point to realistic expectations about the ability of schools to alter 
such deep-seated and deeply-rooted parts of the personality. It is likely 
that to realize change in the area of self-concept, longer and more inten- 
sive programs of this sort would have to be Instituted, preferably for the 
duration of the disadvantaged child’s school career. 
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In regard to school attitudes and behavior, as judged by teachers, it 
was found, in general, that there were no significant differences between 
the "Peace Corps" and non- "Peace Corps" giroups^ Th© few significant results 
could have been obtained purely by chance. One of the significant findings 
was that teachers rated boys in '•Peace Coips" higher in "Consideration for 
Others" than non-"Peac@ Corps" boys. However, since both teachers found 
that most bpys remained the same in this trait from September to June, 
either it is true that "Peace Corps" boys were more considerate initially 
or the teachers were using different standards of judgments. 

Another significant finding was that "Peace Corps" girls were rated 
higher in "Overall Achievement" than non "Peace Corps" girls by the teachers. 
The fact that boys in "Peace Corps" were not judged higher in achievement 
than non«"Peace Corps" boys by their teachers is surprising in light of the 
fact that "Peace Corps" boys did in fact gain more than non- "Peace Corps" 
boys in achievement on the Iowa Test, It is possible that the teachers in- 
cluded non-academic considerations in the term, "Overall Achievement." The 
fact that "Peace Corps" boys were not rated higher in achievement by the 
teachers when in fact they did gain more in achievement than the control 
group, may reflect differences in teachers* standards of judgment. 

The fact that there was no significant difference between the two 
groups » ratings on gain in achievement reflects the fact that nearly all 
children in both groups were rated as having improved from September to 
June. This finding does not rule out the possibmty that in the teachers* 
judgments the "Peace Corps" group gained more than the non- "Peace Corps" 

group, as there was no way of indicating different degrees of charge on the 
rating scale. 

The "Peace Corps" girls gained more than the non- "Peace Corps" girls in 
Social Participation," but were not rated higher in current status, indi- 
cating either that the "Peace Corps" girls were initially less sociable or 
that the teachers* standards of judgment i^ere different. 

It must be clearly recognized, in trying to draw any conclusions from 
these data, that the ratings were done by two different teachers who may 
well have had different standards of judgment and also that the teachers * 
perceptions of change may have been influenced by the current status of the 
child in a particular trait. 

It should be noted that the finding of no difference between groups in 
School attitudes and behaviors, including achievement aspiration, is similar 
to the findings of Dr, Robert Cloward (1966) in his study of tutors. Dr, 
Cloward also found differences in achievement gain (reading level) between 
the tutors and the non- tutors, but no differences in attitudes toward school, 
school-related activities or educational aspirations. 

Possible eijqDlanations for these findings in this study and in Dr. 

Cloward s that suggest themselves are that attitudes and aspirations are not 
only more difficult to change than achievement, but also harder to measure 
with validity... It may also be that the short duration of participation in 
these programs (nine months for "Peace Corps" and seven months in the 
Clomrd study) and the small amount of school time actually devoted to these 
activities, while sufficient to improve intellective achievement, is not 
sufficient to alter the more deep-seated and fundamental characteristics of 
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attitude ard aspiration which have their earliest roots in infancy. Achieve** 
ment is a relatively more superficial level of psychic functioning than such 
things as attitude and aspirations, according to such authorities as David 
Rappaport and Anderson and Anderson (19^1)^ It would be of great in- 

terest to follow up children who participate in such programs over two or 
more years (as is now being done with the "Peace Corps" program) to see if 
longer participation would reveal greater differences in school attitudes 
and behaviors including achievement motivation. PJhiie authorities seem to 
agree that the school is a powerful agent in influencing such attitudes and 
aspirations, it may take more than one academic year to effect changes in 
areas that have very deep-seated roots. 

On this point (the difficulty of altering attitudes and aspirations) 
such studies as Rosen (19^9) should be recalled. He found achievement moti- 
vation closely related to the attitudes of the mothers of the children, and 
the social class into which the child was born and by which he has been in- 
fluenced since birth. Kahl (19^7) found a close relationship between 
achievement motivation and father occupation. Katkovsky (1963) and 
Crandall (i960) found a close relationship between parents’ values and their 
systems of reward and punishment and the achievement motivation of their 
childre , Chapman and Volkman, and Hyman (in Harriott, 1963) speak of the 
early i.ifluences of a child’s cultural group and cultural frame of refer- 
ence on the development of academic motivation. In view of the very early 
and pervasive nature of these influences on the development of achievement 
motivation, it would be more realistic to look for change in the area of 
attitude and aspiration over a longer span of time and on a more intensive 
basis than either "Peace Corps" or Dr. Cloward’s tutorial program provided. 

In contrast with the above findings, the data on achievement gain is 
most clearcut and encouraging. "Peace Corps" boys and girls gained more in 
language and arithmetic achievement during the duration of their "Peace 
Corps" participation (even when differences to be expected on account of 
the initial difference between the groups in favor of the "Peace Corps" 
class are removed). This finding is also in line with the findings of Dr. 
Cloward’s study in which he found that the tutors in seven month *s time 
gained over three years in reading level in contrast with the control 
group’s improvement of one year and seven months, as measured on the Iowa 
Silent Reading Test, As said before, intellectual achievement is a more 
superficial, conscious area of psychic functioning and therefore more amen- 
able to change than deeper, more unconsciously motivated areas such as self- 
concept, attitudes, and aspirations. There also happen to be more highly 
developed, valid, and standardized ways of measuring intellectual achie /e- 
ment than self-concept, attitudes, and aspirations. 

While it should not be forgotten that the "Peace Corps" class did have 
a different and possibly more effective teacher than the non-"Peace Corps" 
class, this finding in regard to achievement gain should serve to encoura^ 
the development of such programs as "Peace Corps" which apparently benefit 
two separate groups (second graders and fifth graders) in the same opera- 
tion, While explanations for such findings can be elusive and multi- 
faceted, the identification with the school administration and City College 
and its values of learning on the part of the "Peace Corpsmen" quite prob- 
ably played a major role in their greater achievement gain. Another factor 
5.S also the actual practice and contact with academic matter that was 
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involved in helping the younger children with their work. It should be re- 
membered, however, that the relationship between the buddies was not purely 
tutorial and involved many other activities. Several ‘‘Peace Corpsmen” did 
volunteer the information to the interviewers that helping their younger 
buddies with their work refreshed them on things they had forgotten or 
somehow missed when they were in second grade. In fact, there is an old edu- 
cational saw to the effect that there is no better way to learn than to 
teach. 

At this point it should be noted that in Dr. Cloward’s study the rela- 
tionship between the older and younger students was strictly tutorial where- 
as in this study tutoring, as mentioned above, was just one aspect of the 
’’Peace Corps" relationship. Despite this lesser emphasis on actual tutoring 
in ’’Peace Corps,’’ the participants did improve more in language and arith- 
metic achievement than the control groupo 

The findings of this study point up the important fact that children do 
not need to be in serious academic trouble or be achieving far below grade 
level to be underachieving. Particularly in disadvantaged areas where there 
are frequent problems of low self-esteem, inadequate achievement motivation, 
and feelings of alienation from the school and its values (resulting from 
the existing social conditions of such disadvantaged areas) schools must be 
aware of the possibility of finding many underachieving children in average, 
grade level classes. Our society cannot afford to let any child’s talent, 
below average, average, or above average, go to waste. 

Directly on the point of the children's feelings about school, it is 
also encouraging to the continuation and expansion of ’’Peace Corps" programs 
that a substantially higher percentage of the children, both boys and girls, 
in "Peace Corps" said they liked school. All the children questioned gave 
reasons to substantiate their replies to the question about school, thus 
probably rtiling out as an important factor the possibility that some chil- 
dren gave replies they thought the interviewer wished to hear or that would 
be considered socially acceptable. It is also important to note that in 
both classes a higher percentage of girls liked school than boys. This may 
be related to the finding of Deutsch (i960) that Negro ^rls have a better 
personal, social, and scholastic adjustment than boys and that Negro boys 
bear the major brunt of the negative implications of their racial member- 
ship, The finding may also relate to the fact that elementary schools are 
rather women-oriented and women-controlled institutions that may well be 
more favorably inclined toward female personalities and behaviors. 

Another important finding is that an overwhelmingly l^rge proportion 
of the "Peace Corps" children felt -that the experience had been helpful to 
them and all of them substantiated their replies. Some of the replies were 
most thoughtful and insightful such as "I learned how to help and understand 
others," "I. learned how to take care of little children and help them with 
their problems," and "It helped me with some things I had forgotten from 
second grade," etc. Thus, whether or not measurable differences are found 
between the two groups, the children themselves have judged the "Peace Corps" 
as a success for them and have had a most favorable school experience. 



In conclusion, it may be said that, after a nine-month "Peace Corps" 
experience consisting of three hours a week, the fifth grade children who 
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participated in the program in semi- tutorial roles did not have more positive 
self-concept, nor more positive school attitudes and behaviors, but did gain 
significantly more in language and arithmetic achievement than a similar 
gi^up of fifth graders who did not so participate* In addition, a sufostan* 
tially higher percentage of the '’Peace Corpsmen" said they liked school than 
the non-participants, and the majority of them felt that "Peace Corps" had 
been a useful experience for them* These findings partially support the 
original hypothesis of the study, are consistent with theoretical and re- 
search studies in the areas of self-concept and achievement motivation 
(particularly of Negro disadvantaged children) and is in substantial agree- 
ment with the project studied by Dr* Robert Cloward of the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Social Work who found that high school students who tutored 
elementary school students in reading for seven months improved in reading 
significantly more than students who did not participate in the tutorial 
program* 

The implications of this stucfy are that school programs such as the one 
described herein are realistic, inexpensive, and practical ways of meeting 
the problems of educational handicap experienced by increasing numbers of 
urban, especially Negro children from disadvantaged backgrounds* Such pro- 
grams as this, built upon the strengths of the children themselves, hold 
out the possibility of helping not only the younger children, but also the 
older tutoring buddiesj not only the children below grade level, but those 
at grade level who are nevertheless not achieving up to their potential* 

Men a short-term program can bring marked gains in intellective functioning, 
that outer level of psychic functioning that ils most conscious and amenable 
to change* With longer and more intensive programs aid, with improved in- 
struments of measurement, there is good reason to expect changes in more 
deeply-rooted personality areas such as self-concept, attitudes, and achieve- 
ment motivation. 

Further research may well be directed toward longitudinal studies of 
the participants in such programs and follow-ups on the participants later 
in their school career* There are many variables involved in such programs 
that could be finiitfully explored such as the effect of teacher experience, ' 
personality and teaching methods, and racej differential effectiveness of 
average and Intellectually Gifted fifth grade tutors; differential effective- 
ness of older buddies from the sssme or different racial and economic back- 
grounds, etc. One value of a study such as this one is to generate new 
hypotheses and to stimulate more research into similar ways of dealing with 
the particular problems of urban education and also to point up some of 
the difficulties and problems of conducting research in a school setting# 



For four years there has been a program called the "Peace Corps" in one 
of tbs public elementary schools in a disadvantaged area of Centrai Harlem, 

In this program fifth grade students in average and Intellectually G?„fted 
classes were paired with second grade youngsters who were achieving below 
grade level# In September 196^ the Office of Research and Evaluation of the 
School of Education at City College, funded by the UeS, Office of Education, 
decided to participate in the formal evaluation of the effectiveness of the 
program which included such activities as reading, dramatics, arts and crafts, 
composition writing, learning games, outdoor free play and trips. The data 
on the effectiveness of the program in raising self-concept and achievement 
motivation toward the end of greater school success among the second graders 
is being collected for inclusion in a final report to the Office of Educa- 
tion in January 1967a 

This investigator X'jished to explore the possibility that perhaps the 
i.lfth graders who had served as older buddies would also benefit from their 
participation. The hypothesis for this study was that fifth graders who 
participated in an elementaiy school "Peace Corps" program in semi- tutorial 
roles TOuld gain in self-concept, school attitudes and behaviors, and achieve- 
ment significartly more than fifth graders who did not so participate. 

To test this hypothesis self-concept rating scales were administered to each 
child in an average fifth grade class who had been in "Peace Corps" and to 
each child in an average fifth grade class not in "Peace Corps" in June 1966, 
after nine months of participation in the program. Each child was also given 
a short individual interview to determine his feelings about school and 
about "Peace Corps," In June 1966, the teachers of these two fifth grade 
classes were given a rating scale for each child. The teacher was asked 
to rate each child on each of ten school attitudes and behaviors for 
current status and also to indicate if the child had stayed the same, im- 
proved or declined in this trait since the previous September, Scores for 
all children on Iowa Tests of Basic Skills on the April 196^ and the April 
1966 administrations were obtained from the school records# 

Analysis of the data revealed that there were no significant differences 
in self-concept or school attitudes and behaviors between the two groups. 
However, the children in "Peace Corps" gained significantly more in language 
and arithmetic achievement than did the children not in "Peace Corps," 
Additionally, a substantially higher percentage of the ’*Peace Corps" chil- 
dren said they liked school than the non-"Peace Corps" children, and the 
majority of the "Peace Corpsmen" said that the program had been a useful 
experience for them# 

. The findings of this study are encouragement for the establishment of 
similar programs in schools located in urban disadvantaged neighborhoods, 
as an effective way of helping txra sets of children in one undertaking and 
of meeting the problems of low self-esteem, poor achievement motivation, and 
feelings of alienation from the schools and their values which, according 
to experts are the causes of poorer achievement among disadvantaged children# 
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It is also suggested that xdth more intensive and extensive use of such 
programs^ it is reasonable to expect some charge in the more deep-rooted 
personality aspects of self-concept, attitudes, and achievement motivations, 
as well as actual gain in academic performance* Suggestions have been made 
for studies of a longitudinal nature and ones in which other variables in 
the situation, such as teacher differences and tutor differences, are 
explored® 
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PEACE CORPS PROJECT 



Student Interview (Peace Corps) 

Name: Class: 

Interviewer: Date: 

1. Do you like to come to school? Why? 

2. What activity do you like best in school? 

3 . What is your best subject? 

U» How are you doing with your work? 

5 . How do you think you will do next year? 

6. What do you think of the Peace Corps? 

7« Would you like to be in the Peace Corps next year? 

S. Do you like your Peace Corps friend? Why? 

9 . What things did you do with your friend? 

Did your friend help you in any way? 



10 . 



TjTj A /Tjj: r»riT513<3 T'Tsrk TT7n«n 

rii«fl.ujci oujrtrc) ruw-Dv/i 

Student Interview (Control) 



Name: Classj, 

Interviewer: Date^ 



1. Do you like to come to school? T)^hy? 



2. T/fliat activity do you like best in school? 



3 . What is your best subject? 



4 . How are you doing with your work? 



5 . How do you think you will do next year? 



6. Have you heard about the Peace Corps? 



7, What do you think about the Peace Corps? 



8. Would you like to be in the Peace Corps next year? 



Name Interviewer_ 

Class Date and Time 

INTERVIEW GUIDELINE - PEACE CORPS 

1. Do you like school? Why? 

2. VJhat are your favorite subjects or activities? 

3. What don’t you like about school? 



4* How are you doing in school? 



5» Do you usiially succeed in things you are tiying to do? 



6. Do you get into trouble or cause trouble very often? 



7. Do the other children like you and want you to do things with them? 



8. How do you think you will do in school this year? 



9. What do you mean when you say you’ll.,d.q 



10. What do you want to be when you grow up? 



11. Do you think you will get to become a 

YES NO 



12. Why? 



13. If you can’t get to become a 

what woTjild you want to become? 






PEACE CORPS PROJECT 



Name: C lass D at e 

Directions : The vrords on this page tell different ways children are. Read the 
words next to each niamber. Put a cross (X) in one box on each line to show 
whether you think you are that way MOST OF THE TIME or SOME OF THE TIME or HARDLY 



EVER. 

1- Neat 


MOST OF 
THE TIME 


SOMK OF 
THE TIME 


HARDLY 

EVER 


2, A bie heln at home 








3. Smart in school 








L. Shy (quiet) 








5. A nest 








6. Very cood in art 






7. Friendly 








8. Full of fm 








9. A handworker 








10. Polite 








11. Trying my best 








12. Nice looking 








13. Lazy , . . . 








lA. Full of questions about new things 








15. Going to do well next year 






t 


16. Sad 








17. Good in snorts 








18 . Careless 








19. Helnful 








Good in reading 








21. Good at making things 








22. Bad 








23. Liked by other children 








2A. Kind (nice to other children) 








25. Good in writing 









rERiC 

I' 

\ ■ ' iii-i 




. Name 



Interviewer 



Class 



Date and Time 



CHECKLIST FOR SELF CONCEPT AND ASPIRATION - PEACE CORPS 

1. To what extent does child feel liked by teacher? 

1. eSctremely disliked 

2. slightly disliked 

3. average 

4f well liked 

5. extremely well liked 

6. no basis for judgment 

2* To what extent does child feel liked by other children? 

1. extremely disliked 

2. slightly disliked 
3« average 

4* well liked 
5* extremely well liked 
6. no bifsis for judgment 

3. Itot are the child *s feelings about himself? 

1, veiy negative 
2* somewhat negative 

3. average 

4. somewhat positive 
5* very positive 

6* no basis for judgment 

4. “What are the child's feelings of adequacy? 

1. very poor 

2. poor 

3. average 

4. good 

5. excellent 

6. no basis for judgment 

5« Strength of child's negative feelings about himself. 

1. strong negative feelings 

2. more than average negative feelings 

3. moderate, average negative feelings 

4. less than average negative feelings 

5. no negative feelings 

6. no basis for judgment 

6. Attitude towards school 

1. very negative 

2. somewhat negative 

3 . average 

4 . somewhat positive 

5 . very positive 

6. no basis for judgment 
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Name 



7. Where child places himself in relation to his peers in academic 
competence? 

1, much worse than most 
2* somewhat worse than most 

3. average, better than some, worse than others 
4* somewhat better than most 

5. much better than most 

6. no basis for judgment 

8. Expectations about progress in school 

1. very low 

2. low 

3. average 

4. good 

5. very high 

6. no basis for judgpieht 

9. Ultimate aspiration of child - aims of education 

1. very low aspiration 

2. low 

3 . average 
4* good 

5. very high 

6. no basis for judgment 

10. Child’s certainty of achieving aspiration 

1. certain 

2. reasonably sure 

3. doubtful 

4. no belief will achieve it 
6. no basis for judgment 

11. Reality of aspiration picture 

1. very realistic 

2. somewhat realistic 

3. somewhat unrealistic 
4* very unrealistic 

6. no basis for judgment 

12. Was this child in Peace Corps, in your judgment? YES 










NO 






PEACK CORPS PROJECT - TEACHERS' RATINOS 



PUPI L , -C MSS 

TEACHER DATE 



Charaoterigtlc 


Current Status 
(circle one) 


Change Btoce Sept, 
(circle one) 


1. Interest in school 
work 


1. No interest 

2. Little interest 

3 . Average 

4 . Good interest 

5. Veiy strong interest 


1. Less interest 

2. Same 

3« More interest 


2. Frequency of Contri- 
butions to Class 
Discussions 


1. No contribution 

2, Little contribution 
3« Average 

4« Good contribution 
5 . Outstanding contribution 


1. Less frequent 

2. S‘>me 

3» More frequent 


3 . Ability to Concentrate 


1. No ability 

2. Slight ability 

3 . Average 

4» Good ability 
5 . Outstanding ability 


1. Less ability 

2. Same 

3« Increased ability 


4* Classroom Behavior 
(Self-control) 


1. Constant misbehavior 

2. Frequent misbehavior 
3« Average misbehavior 
4 . Usually well-behaved 

5« Nearly always well-behaved 


1. More misbehavior 
2e Same 

3. Less misbehavior 


5 . Consideration for 
other children 


1. No consideration 

2. Slight consideration 

3 . Average 

4 . Frequent coi^ideration 

5 . Nearly always considerate 


1* Less consideration 

2. Same 

3 . More consideration 


6. Self-Esteem 

(Self-satisfaction) 


1. Very poor self-esteem 

2. Slight self-esteem 

3 . Average 

4« Good self-esteem 
5 . High self-esteem 


1. Less self-esteem 

2. Same 

3* More self-esteem 


7« Social Participation 
with other children 
(Self-direction ) 


1. Very withdrawn 1. More withdrawal 

2. Somewhat withdrawn 2. Same 

3 . Average 3« More Involvement 

4« Good involvement 

5« Frequent involvement (Outstanding) 


8. Capacity for independent 
thinking and action 


1. No capacity 

2. Slight capacity 

3. Average 

4* Good capacity 
5 . Excellent capacity 


1. Decreased capacity 
Same 

3« Increased capacity 






2 . 



9. Aspiration for Success 
as a Student 



10. Achievement 

(Overall school 
performance) 



1. No desire for school 

success 

2. Slight desire 

3. Average 

4. Substantial desire 

5. Strong desire for school 

success 

1. Very poor 

2. Fair 
Average 

4* Good 
5. Excellent 



1. Lower aspiration 

2. Same 

3. Increased aspiration 



1. Decline 

2. Same 

3. Improvement 



PlR^TIONS i Listed below are items which concern the behavior and 



functioning of the children in your class. The items were selected 
to cover five general areas: homework habits, academic classwork 
habits, non-academic classwork habits, social and emotional adjustment 
to classroom structure, social and emotional adjustment in relation to 
other children. 

For each item we ask you to please rate the child'* s behavior 
but only on the basis of what you have actually observed . In other 
words, do not make inferences . If you have not observed a particular 
behavior circle the category don»t know (DK). If a particular item 
does not apply to the child you are rating circle the category not 
applicable (M). These two options are printed after each item. 

If the item does apply and you have seen the behavior, rate the child '*s 
behavior using the scale from one (1) to seven (7) below each item® 

The ends of the scale, numbers one and seven, represent the extremes 
of the behavior in question and each extreme is described for you. 

Ihe middle number four (4) usually means that this child* s behavior 
is characterized by neither extreme, but is average. Where number 
four has some special meaning for an item, it too is described for 
you. The numbers two (2) and three (3) and five (5) and six (6) 
represent intermediate degrees of the behavior - more than average, but 
not extreme. Obviously, two and three are to be used for intermediate 
degrees towards the left (No. 1) extreme and five and six for inter- 
mediate degrees towards the right (No. 7) extreme. 

Rate each item by circling the appropriate number. 



I. Homework habits 



1. BXTE5NT TO MUCH HOMEWORK IS CONE - DK NA 



always 

1 



never 

7 



2* EXTENT TO WHICH HOMEWORK IS DONE ON TIME - - DK NA 



alleys 

3-23456 

3. EXTENT TO WHICH HOMEWDRIC REFLECTS OWN WORK - - DK 

always 
1 



never 

7 

NA 



never 

7 



II. 



2 3 5 6 

Mjemic classwork habits: academic interaat and 



4. CARE WITH WORK - - DK , HA 



always careful 
and neat 
1 2 



almys careless 
and/or sloppy 
7 



3 4 5 6 

ATTENTION SPAN WITH REGARD TO ACADEMIC ASPECTS OF CLASSWORK - - DK 



completely 
sufficient 
1 2 



completely 

inadequate 

7 



3 5 6 

FRSQOBHCY WITH WHICH UHDBRSTAHDS MAIH IDEAS IN AN ACADBMIC T.^g c-nw 



always 

1 



4 



never 

7 



FREQUENCY WITH WHICH UNDERSTANDS RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN IDEAS IN AN 
ACADEMIC LESSON - - DK NA 



always 

1 



never 

7 



™ ™ 0™ER areas 



always 

1 



never 

7 



o 

ERIC 



MittMaiaiai 






9* EXTENT OF CLASS PARTICIPATION - - DX NA 

always raises hand ^en does not volun- 
teacher asks for volun- teer but answers 
teers to answer questions when called on 

12345 

10* NATURE OF VOLUNTEERING - - DK NA 



reluctant to 
answer when called 
on in class 
6 7 



always answers sensibly 
when voltmteers 

12345 

11 • PERSISTENCE IN A TASK - - DK NA 

does not give up 
easily even when 
not succeeding 

12345 

l 2 o ABILITY TO COMMUNICATE VERBALLY WITH PEERS - - DK NA 



never knows 
answer when called 



6 



on aj£ter_.yql^«- 
tee rin^ 

7 



easily dis- 
couraged if not 
succeeding 
6 7 



always communicates ideas 
verbally with ease 

12 3 

13o EVIDENCE OF READING INVOLVEMENT 

always reads on free 
time or uses library or 
chooses to do book reports 
12 3 

14c EXTENT OF QUESTIONING 



consistently 
has trouble com- 
municating ideas 

4 5 6 7 

- DK NA 

does no extra- 
curricular or 
free reading 

4567 



always asks questions 
ioSo to clarify or 
seek information 

1 2 3 4 5 

lllo Non-academic classwork habits 



never asks 
questions 
6 7 



15" ATTEmOB SPAM WITH BEGABD TO NON-ACADEMIC ASPECTS OF CUSSWORK SUCH AS 
ARTS AND CRAFTS ETC. - - DK NA 



has sufficient 
attention span 
1 2 



345 



attention span 
inadequate 
6 7 



16 o 5REQUENCY OF CONTRIBUTION OF PERSONAL EXPERIENCE TO CLASS DISCUSSION - - DK 



NA 



always contributes 
personal experiences 
1 2 



4 



never contributes 
personal experiences 

6 7 



3 



5 



1?. EXTENT OP OBEDIENCE TO TEACHER DIRECTIONS REGARDINQ LINING EIRE 
DRILLS ETCp . - DK NA > 



always obeys teacher 
directions 

1 2 



3 



4 



5 



never obeys teacher 
directions 



6 



7 



Sgcjal and emotional adiu sianent to classroom structure; its roles and procedures 
18. SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITy - - DK NA 



can always be depended on 
to cany out a task; is 
responsible 

12345 

19 o EXTENT OP CHEATING - - DK NA 



can never be 
depended on to 
carry out a task, 
is irresponsible 
6 7 



never cheats in class 
on tests 

1 2 



3 



4 



5 



regularly cheats 
in class on tests 
6 7 



20 o ABILITY TO OCCUPY HIMSELF INDEPENDENTLY IN MOMENTS WHEN WAITING FOR 
NEXT ASSIGNMENT « - DK NA 



usually engages in 

appropriate independent neither occupies sell 

activity nor is disruptive 

12345 

21. ABILITY TO STAY SEATED « - DK NA 



never gets out of seat 
without permission 

1 2 3 

22c VERBAL CONTROL «« DK NA 

never speaks out 
of turn 

12 3 

23o LEVEL OF ACTIVITY - . DK NA 

characteristically 
alert, energetic 

1 2 3 

24o CHARACTERISTIC MODE OF RESPONSE 



chasraicteristically 
calm, relaxed 



4 



4 



4 



DK NA 



5 



5 



5 



is disruptive 
to class 



6 



7 



continuously gets 
out of seat with- 
out permission 

6 7 



continuously 
speaks out of 
turn 



6 



7 



characteristically 
listless, tired 
6 7 



characteristically 
tense, anxious 
6 7 



2 



3 



4 



5 



obHro^j 



riSMPSHAT-SKNT « « DK NA 









» % «.* jp, 



Si’t'itOPSZf.IVTEaS Of £KOnON/vl HEiiTOHJE TO aXTUATiOJi 



tW 






i 



K A 









^ropriats'; 



'■J'i 



4 



?c 'v;0^-i3Ji::-.:nATI01l of .adult SUGGLitlONS FOE IMPROVKMEJJT 



ir*ip 

•* «= .Jti 



lypx^-sally 
reflponds with 
cirnf>tiorial exoei-i,^ 



6 



m 



o 

ERIC 



' *;7riluatesg 

^irr3‘'> ume f>UR- 

t i-‘- s ard Tit - 1 others 



■;'. \ '. .?• .* . •? ••?'-:• V r TK '. L 



alwTiys carriej\ <mt 



adal t ‘-JM gR'^isl ton^-. 



t 



•“* ■Sk* «■ 



».«’?. /nilwh' Lji.Ii.-0 wtiiA.’fji-O “ ® DK i^A. 






•■'ih-irf.-'j 



TV ; 

-t I r* 



l.’U- ; ‘ % A- ! t i . I r'p-v .4-,, : ; 

, ,,-r.i $ ^ .#.►■»« S. ii V./-1 - »i 






wA 






. . ; <4^ 

f « • 



u «t : Ti • ^ ^ ^ ^ 

f ■ h *. -S * 1 *{?1 »j:*# 



1^*. 



but joAr;*.’? 



IF OtiLE CKIL.,SDi«0 OiCFORiOUOKO AiND 






P^-ys ne at tan® 
tlnn tc- adult 
.Tugi^ePt-ionss 



aiv;ay‘.: t--r<«s:;r 
ti ! sf r v.',h i 1 i *■; 

■? 



'■Uil Iher xirl tia ■: 



£J, ^ CK‘ *VU 



mr 



A- A 






, ^> 



■' i 






h 



?uive.r d'l&play 
euric^;^! iy 



5 * 




3l» EXTENT TO WHICH EXHIBITS mDERSHIP QUALITIES IK PLAY ACTIVITIES WITH 
PEEBS . » DK KA 



consistently eadiibits 
leadership qualities 
1 2 



neither leads 
nor follows 
3 4 



consistently follows 
others” leadership 
6 7 



32 o NATURE OF AGGRESSIVE PATTERN 



DK NA 



v^en aggressive 
does not single 
out same children 

12 3 ^ 



when aggressive 
singles out 
same children 



33 ° CHARACTERISTIC COMPOSITION OF GROUP WITH WHICH CHILD TYPICALLY 
INTERACTS »=. » DK NA 

joins in activities and 
conversations with 
children of all ability 

levels and ethnic groups stays with small 

represented in the class group of ohildx^en 

12 3 ^ 56 ? 



3^K NATURE OF INTSiUCTION WITH PEERS IN GENSRAI, » - DK NA 



is considerate and kind 
to other children p ioOo 
willing to share 5 help 
with hcmiework 

1 2 



is selfish and mean 
to other children 
ioSo umvllling to 
share and help 
with homework 



6 



? 



4 



5 
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Appendix D 



Observational Notes on the Implementation of the 
"Peace Corps" Program by Mrs. Peggy Schwarz, Co-Principal Investigator 



Observations on Chi ldren 

From the onset of the Project both the older and the younger children 
seemed to have a general understanding of their roles. The older children 
were very solicitous of the younger children; they played games with them 
during lunch time play period and were quite hurt when the younger children 
kicked them or called them names. However, at times it was difficult to 
make the older children understand that these children needed and wanted 
their attention more than anything else. It had to be explained to the 
older children that that was exactly what the Project was about without 
going into psychological terminology. After many weeks of being together, 
one sixth grader volunteered that her little friend "didn’t use bad words 
as she used to." 

The Senior Peace Corpsmen were asked to do something beyond their 
school work; they realized their responsibility and came through re- 
markably well. actually had no experience with younger children 

except for those who had younger siblings and even for those the 
relationship with the younger children was considerably different. The 
feeling of responsibility that was engendered in the older children was 
such that they felt that they could not, no matter how difficult the 
younger ones were, let them down. Sometimes the older children were too 
ambitious, too insistent, too demanding, but the younger children came to 
accept them as their close friends and perhaps anything less than such 
insistence would have given the younger children a feeling of rejection. 

The younger children came to depend upon their older friends. They 
looked forward to their lunch together, to their activity program, and to 
the various invitations each would offer the other. It was observed that 
many of the younger children refused to eat their lunch unless their older 
friends were seated beside them. Frequently these younger children who as 
a rule don’t make much conversation with anyone nor answer with more than 
single words when spoken to, engaged in lively conversations initiated by 
their older buddies. Questions such as> "What did you do last night?", 

"Did you like that program on T.V.?", "What did you get for Christmas," 
etc., showed that their older friends were very interested in them and the 
younger ones responded accordingly. 

The younger children enjoyed the individual attention given them by 
their older friends. They didn’t object to reading as they had in the 
classroom. One little girl remarked, "I love my friend; she learns me 
everything." And if by chance the activity class had to be cancelled, 
the yoimgsters would express their disappointment by asking, "when are 
we going to be with our Peace Corps?" (The title was synonomous with their 
particular friend.) 

After eating lunch the children either would go outside to play or, in 
inclement weather, were allowed the use of the 'gym where they played lively 
games, (sometimes too lively) or some children would sit in comers and read 
stories to each other. The children, both older and younger, loved to work 
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at the chalkboard « Many informal learning sessions developed in this way. 

The older child, as the potential teacher, loved to write at the board, 
and the younger ones would imitate and they found this another way of learning. 

The children met once a week for an "activity" program. At this par- 
ticular time the children worked on some kind of arts and crafts project 
together or they participated in "instant dramatics." If the older children 
were putting on a play for an assembly program, the younger children were 
included. For these activities the classes were divided, half of the older 
children going to the yoimger children’s room, and then half the younger 
children going to the older children's room. The children have done some 
very nice work together and it was not always the older children who helped 
the younger ones in this effort. In one instance, the children were making 
pencil cases and purses. One Senior Peace Corpsraan was having great diffi- 
culty with the purse and his younger buddy who was much better at this was 
able to show the older child how to proceed. For this youngster there was 
a great feeling of importance. 

The children looked forward to their meetings and as one teacher put it, 
"the only time this class behaves itself is when their friends are coming to 
pick them up for their activity." 

The older children were given some recognition for their part in the 
"Peace Corps" project by b 3 ing taken to The City College to hear a speech 
given by Sargent Shriver, the former director of the U. S. Peace Corps. 

Mr. Shriver spoke to the City College seniors about joining U. S. Peace 
Corps. The children were called upon by Sargent Shriver to answer some 
questions. This was a very important day for them. 

Observations on Teachers an d A dministratio n 

In order to have the Project run smoothly, it was necessary to have the 
cooperation of the Principal, assistants, and those teachers involved directly, 
including aides in the lunchroom. The Principal was enthusiastic, excited 
and amenable to any schedules, changes or innovations. The Assistant to 
Principal in charge of the lunchroom raised difficulties in the sense that 
she found it "impossible" to schedule two of the classes at one time when 
space was so very limited. Yet, it had to be done. Crowded lunchrooms 
don't lend themselves to a gay, friendly, relaxed atmosphere; the aides 
were constantly reprimanding the children for talking, yet that was the 
purpose of the children eating together. The children would remind the 
aides that they were "Peace Corps" and that was a kind of password that 
would enable those particular children to be set aside and to do what the 
rest of the lunchroom was not privileged to do. 

Supervision was requested by the administration and was necessary to 
maintain any semblance of order. Two or four classes of different age groups 
had to be supervised both in the lunchroom and for outside play. This was 
difficult to arrange because the teachers according to their union contract 
could not have their lunch hour interferred with and the supervisor hired by 
the Project had to leave for reasons of ill health. The teachers involved 
were prevailed upon to take up this duty and they were placed on the Project 
payroll. This solution worked extremely well until one teacher transferred 
to another school. There were many changes in classroom teachers because of 
promotions and transfers. IJhen new people came in, they had to be oriented 



to the program and this was not always easy. 
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It was found from the beginning of the Project that the "teacher problem" 
proved most difficult. The children co\ald be programmed and they easily 
responded and cooperated, but it was not so with the teachers. In this era of 
education, more is demanded of teachers than ever before and so, if there is 
a Project added to their other responsibilities, there is not going to be too 
much cooperation or enthusiasm. Only when the teachers were offered payment 
for their efforts, was there any breakthrough. This, of course, was a draw- 
back because the teachers could not always be promised payment for their 
efforts. This problem has to be solved by a willingness of the administration 
to schedule "time" for this particular activity. 

Even though great enthusiasm for the ideas of the "Peace Corps" came 
through at time, it was difficult to maintain this attitude throughout because 
of the extra burden the teachers thought they were carrying. They had to be 
pampered, flattered, given promises, assistance in planning and being pushed 
all the way. This attitude of negativism can not be hidden from the children 
and they in turn voiced their complaints. It was easier to explain problems 
and placate the children than it was to have the teachers show some feeling 
of responsibility and interest. 

Teachers who are enthusiastic, dedicated, and creative are needed in an 
effort of this kind but, these requirements seem to be so high that it is 
difficult to find the people to meet them. If this Project were to continue, 
the administration would have to take an active part in assigning and schedul- 
ing enough time so that the teachers involved would not consider the job an 
extra one and would have enough time and interest to plan accordingly. 

It is a pity that such a promising "idea" to help disadvantaged children 
should be bogged down by problems of administration which can smother and 
almost destroy the real purposes. 

Perhaps the "Peace Corps" program has not restilted in any great academic 
achievements but there are other positive values that should be assessed. As 
in the U. S. Peace Corps, no one volunteer can say he or she has changed the 
face of the country he is working in, but each can say he has been able to 
influence some number of individuals. So it is with this "Peace Corps" pro- 
gram. My aim subjective impression is that the children have been made more 
conscious of themselves, of their worth, of the importance of learnings the 
meaning of friendship. The psychological developments and influences made on 
these children will be remembered for a long time to come and perhaps in some 
way have some direct meaning for their future. 



